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Das Licht scheinet ... , 
Two Settings by K. H. Graun 


BY 
ELWYN A. WIENANDT 


It is not often that the opportunity of examining two settings of a single text 
in the realm of cantata or oratorio literature presents itself. There are only a 
limited number of instances where the revision of a work may be compared 
with its original version. An example that comes readily to mind is that of 
Handel’s revisions of his earliest oratorio, [/ trionfo del tempo e del disinganno 
(1708). The work reappeared in London in 1739 under the title J/ trionfo del 
tempo e della verita. At that time ten new numbers were included in the work. 
The final version, The Triumph of Time and Truth (1757), retained about a 
dozen numbers from the earliest setting. In this form it exists as Handel’s 
last oratorio, although its debt to the composer’s first effort is obvious. Al- 
though the fact is not germane to the understanding of the two Graun cantatas 
to be considered here, it is still appropriate to recall that Handel made use of 
several of Graun’s musical ideas in his revisions of J/ Trionfo del tempo, as well 
as in other of his compositions.* 

Partial recastings of material are more numerous than completely new 
versions. The multiple settings range from works that are bound together 
only through the common use of a chorale, to some that provide amplified or 
completely new settings for entire choruses. The Bach cantatas that appear 
in more than one version serve to illustrate this practice sufficiently. There 
are three cantatas, based on a single chorale, Was Gott thut, das ist wohlgetan, 
that use an assortment of verses in the various settings.* Another title that 
appears three times is Lobe den Herrn, meine Seele, one version of which also 
employs the chorale melody, ‘Was Gott thut’’.* There are only five other titles 
that appear in two settings each, representing varying degrees of complexity 
in the treatment they receive. The reasons for Bach’s duplications and revi- 
sions are not important to the present study; the degree of change between 
versions is readily apparent to anyone who undertakes a comparison of them, 
so they are not presented in detail here. 





1 Not all sources are in agreement on the dates of the Italian versions. The figures given here 
are found in MGG, V, cols. 1257-58. 

* Ebenezer Prout, “‘Graun’s Passion Oratorio, and Handel's Knowledge of it’, Monthiy Musical 
Record, XXIV (1894), 97-99; 121-123. 

® Bach-Geselischaft, no. 98, Jg. 22, p. 233; no. 99, Jg. 22, p. 253; no. 100, Jg. 22, p. 279. 

* BG, no. 69, Jg. 16, p. 283; Jg. 16, p. 373 (Anhang II); no. 143, Jg. 30, p. 45. 

5 Ach Gott, wie manches Herzeleid, BG, no. 3, Jg. 1, p. 75; no. 58, Jg. 12ii, p. 135; O Ewigheit, du 
Donnerwort, no. 20, Jg. 2, Pp. 293; no. 60, Jg. 12ii, p. 171; Wer mich lichet, der wird mein Wort 
halten, no. 59, Jg. 121i, p. 153; no. 74, Jg. 18, p. 107; Num homm, der Heiden heiland, no. 61, Jg. 
16, p. 3; no. 62, Jg. 16, p. 21; Sie werden euch in den Bann thun, no, 44, Jg. 10, p. 129; no. 183, 


Jg. 37, p- 6. 
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Two cantatas by Karl Heinrich Graun, opening with the same line of text, 
and certainly based upon the same Biblical verse, are to be found in the 
Deutsche Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, as portions of MS 8182. This is not a case 
of partial revision, for there is no material that is common to both versions; 
neither is it a case of complete revision of musical material with a common 
poem, for the only common features in text are restricted to the opening 
choruses. Yet, for all this seeming independence between the settings, there 
are several things that point to a relationship between the two works. 

The opening lines of the texts differ only in one relatively unimportant 
feature. One version (G major) begins with the line “Das Licht scheinet in der 
Finsterniss’’, while the other setting (F major) omits one of the words, reading 
“Das Licht scheinet in Finsterniss’.? This omission of ‘‘der’’ in the one version, 
and its presence in the other, plays a part in the rhythmica! scheme of the 
opening choruses, as will be shown below. 

In addition to having the common feature of almost identical opening texts, 
the two works are bound together by their association with a single religious 
observance. The inscription at the beginning of both cantatas indicates that 
they were intendec@for performance on 26th December, the second in the group 
of six days that mac.z.up the old German Christmas festival.® 

The over-all plans'@f the two cantatas are parallel in several respects. It 
can be seen from an in xtory of their contents that the only structural differ- 
ence, from the standpoint of the distribution of pieces making up the cantatas, 
and their allocation to certain soloists and groups, lies in the additional chorale 
which serves as the third number in (G). (The table comparing contents of 
the cantatas follows.) 

Contents of the two versions of Das Licht scheinet . . . 
(F) (G) 
Adagio—Orchestral introduction, 2 flutes, [Allegro})—Orchestral introduction, 2 
2 oboes, strings, and chorus. horns, 2 oboes, strings, and chorus. 
Aria—Soprano, 2 flutes, and strings. Aria Andante—Soprano, flauto traverso, 
and strings 
Choral con Stromenti—‘‘Gelobet seist du, 
Jesu Christ’. 





* Although neither cantata is ascribed to a specific Graun, one bearing the inscription “di 
Graun”™ and the other ‘‘von Graun’’, there can be little doubt that it is Karl Heinrich who is the 
composer, and not either of his brothers. MS 8182 consists of five cantatas. The cover page 
for the entire set contains the phrase, ““Von K. Capellmeister Graun’’. This is the position Karl 
Heinrich held from the time of the succession of Frederick the Great to the throne. No sources 
that mention these works cast any doubts on Karl Heinrich’s authorship, and there seems to be 
no reason for doing so now. 

The two cantatas are not contiguous, being separated by another which is intended for the 
same church festival, ‘Fer. 2. Nativ: Christi’. The contents of MS 8182 appear in the following 
order: 

Fer: 1. Nativ: Christi—Kommt Christen, 54 pp. 

Fest Nativ X*! JJ. di Graun—Das Licht scheinet in Finsterniss (F major), 46 pp. 

Fer: 2. Nativ: Christi—Jch nahe mich zu deiner Krippen, 16 pp. 

Ferie II. Nativ: Christi von Graun—Das Licht scheinet in der Finsterniss (G major), 22 pp. 

Dom: XVIII: p: Trin: di Graun—O Gott du Brunquell aller Liebe, 10 pp. 

It is apparent, even from a microfilm copy, that the separate pieces in the manuscript are not on 
the same kind of paper, nor in the same hand. 

? The versions are hereafter referred to as (F) and (G). 

* Cf. n. 6 supra. 
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Recit.—Tenor and continuo. Recit.—Tenor and continuo. 
Aria—Tenor and Bass, oboe concert, Aria—Bass, 2 horns, 2 flutes, strings. 


fagotti concert, organo. 
Recit.—Bass and continuo. Recit.—Bass and continuo. 
Choral—“ Von Himmel hoch’’. [Choral con] Stromenti—‘‘Wo Gott der Herr 
nicht bei uns halt’. 


After the opening chorus the plans of the two works coincide except that 
the second aria of (F) is written as a lengthy duet for tenor and bass, while its 
counterpart in (G) is a bass solo of moderate length. In keeping with the 
greater length of the duet, the oboe and bassoon lines are treated in soloistic 
fashion, often carrying greater interest than the vocal lines themselves. This 
shift of emphasis, and the fact that the chorales of (G) are specifically meant to 
be sung with full accompaniment, represent the major external differences 
between the two cantatas, when they are considered from a purely structural 
standpoint. Naturally, since the texts of the two versions differ after the 
opening choruses, there would be small likelihood of any musical similarities. 
In fact, the usual common musical foundation, that of a single unifying chorale 
tune, is lacking here. Even (G), which has two chorale sections, makes use of 
two dissimilar melodies rather than simply employing two different verses of 
a single hymn. The most tenuous of similarities is put to use, consisting only 
in the employment of the word “‘Licht’’ in each of the verses used. The 
quatrain that appears with the melody of “Gelobet seist du, Jesu Christ’ is 
given as verse 4 in several representative sources that contain the chorale:*® 


Das ewig’ Licht geht da herein, 

Gibt der Welt ein’m neuen Schein: 
Es leucht’t wohl mitten in der Nacht, 
Und uns des Lichtes Kinder macht. 


Kyrieleis. 


The verse used in the closing chorale, set to the melody of ‘“‘Wo Gott der 
Herr nicht bet uns halt’, does not appear in the hymnbooks that were consulted, 
although the tune is given there with eight verses, none of which must have 
seemed appropriate to Graun for use in this instance. The text that appears 
in the manuscript, at any rate, is either a verse that was written especially to 
fit this situation, or it may have been associated with a hymnal known to 


Graun and not to me. 


Hevran wenn Welt und Feind betriibt 
Heran zu diesem Lichte 

Die Hoffnung des der Jesum liebt 
Wird nimmermehr zu nichie. 

Denn wie ein Henn ihr Kiichelein 
Bedeckt mit ihrem Fliigelein 

So thut der Herr uns Armen. 





* Kirchen-Gesang-Buch fir Evangelisch-Lutherische Gemeinden . . . (St. Louis, 1852), p. 15; 
Unverfadlschter Liedersegen. Gesangbuch fir Kirchen, Schulen und Hduser. Zweite Auflage 
(Berlin: Verlag des Evangelischen Biicher-Vereins, 1863), p. 23; J. H. Schein, Cantional oder 
Gesangbuch Augspurgische Confession, . . . (Leipzig, 1627), f. 19. 
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The words are appropriate to the subject of the cantata, recalling the repeated 
references to “‘Licht’’ that were found in all the preceding seetions of the com- 
position. There is certainly some significance to be found in the fact that 
every aria, recitative, and chorale refers to the subject. However, it is 
apparent that more was required than a mere reference to light as a necessary 
device for rounding off the textual portion of the cantata, as the eighth verse 
that is printed in the hymnals with the chorale melody that was employed 
here has a third line that fulfills the requirement from that standpoint :” 

Den Himmel und auch die Evden 

Hast du Herr Gott gegriindet 

Dein Liecht lass uns helle werden, 

Das Herz uns werd entziindet, 

In rechter Lieb des Glaubens dein 

Biss an das End bestendig seyn, 

Die Welt lass immer murren. 


There is no urgent need for a reference to light in the closing chorale of (F), 
as the word does not appear anywhere in that cantata after the fourteenth 
measure of the composition. Rather, the text turns about the picture of Jesus 
as a protector of the weak and helpless, who are described as chickens (Kiich- 
lein). In the duet, for example, the words are “Jesus labt, Jesus streckt die 
Fliigel aus, sein Kiichlein zu umfassen’’. The relationship between this textual 
idea and the words of the final chorale in (G) is too clear to be ignored. It is 
entirely possible that the chorale might have been intended for use with this 
version, and was transferred to the other cantata because of its fortunate 
reference to “Licht”, on the strength of its ability to round off the subject 
matter of (G). The references to chickens are less consistent than the refer- 
ences to light in the other cantata and would certainly be considered as less 
important. It would not have been out of the question for Graun to use the 
same closing chorale for both settings. Since (F) has a different central idea, 
not connected with light, there was no reason why Graun should have felt 
concerned over the need of a chorale that would reaffirm the opening idea of 
the piece. Verse 13 of “Von Himmel hoch da komm ich her’’, which is used at 
this point, contains no reference to light :™ 


Ach mein herzliebes ]esulein, 

Mach dir ein rein sanft Bettelein, 
Zu ruhen in meins Herzens Schrein, 
Das ich nimmer vergesse dein. 


Nor do any of the other verses of this chorale make a reference to the subject 
material of the cantata’s opening lines. Had the need been felt by Graun, 
it would have been possible for him to substitute an entirely new verse, as may 
have been the case in the closing chorale of (G). Evidently the quietly re- 
flective character of the verse employed here was considered more appropriate 
than some new utterance that might have been contrived for the occasion. 





1 Schein, Cantional, f. 317; Unverfadlschter Liedersegen, p. 154. 
11 Schein, f. 11; Kirchen-Gesang-Buch, p. 28; Unverfdischter Liedersegen, p. 34. 
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There are parallel texts between the two versions only during the opening 
choruses of the cantatas. The only common features found in the later sections 
consist of the parallel organization of choral and solo pieces in the course of the 
two compositions. Considering the examples that are found in Bach’s works, 
it would be strange if the parallelism between the settings were greater. Most 
of the Bach settings show the same type of divergence in treatment between a 
cantata and its later, recast counterpart, even in those cases where an opening 
chorus has been retained or expanded. 

One other feature that seems to point to a relationship between these two 
compositions lies in the use of the same group of solo voices; soprano, tenor, 
and bass, used in almost identical order in both settings. Again, there is only 
a single deviation from one plan to the other; that shown by the use of a duet 
in one aria where a solo is found in the other version. 

It was noted above that the only actual use of a single text in both works is 
to be found in the opening choruses. The text is, of course, expected to be 
appropriate to the day for which the music is intended. The lines are from the 
New Testament, and appear in Luther’s translation as follows: “Und das 
Licht scheint in der Finsternis, und die Finsternisse haben’s nicht begriffen’’.™ 
This much of the text, with slight alteration, is common to both of Graun’s 
versions; however, (F) continues with another related verse: ““Er kam in sein 
Eigentum; und die Seinen nahmen thn nicht auf’’.* The words used by Graun, 
in the latter case, read: 

Das Licht scheinet in Finsterniss 
Und die Finsterniss habens nicht begriffen. 


Er kam in sein Eigenthum 
Aber die Seinen nahmen ihn nicht auf. 


One minor deviation from the scriptural reading lies in the omission of the 
initial conjunction, and this obviously is done because its retention would 
benefit neither text nor music. One other, and more significant, change lies 
in the deletion of the second article in the first line. This can have been done 
only for reasons having some relationship to musical functions. The retention 
of “‘der’’ would have diminished the vitality of the agogic accent that regularly 
appears on the strong beats of the measures by the necessary divisions of the 
quarter-note appearing at those points. (See Ex.1.) Certainly a large portion 


Ex.1 


Das Licht schei - net in Fin -ster-nis 





18 Evangelium Johannis, 1:5. In the King James Version this reads: ‘And the light shineth 


in darkness; and the darkness comprehended it not’’. 
13 Evangelium Johannis, 1:11. King James Version: “He came unto his own, and his own 


received him not’’. 
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of the sturdiness of the utterance is due to the stress placed upon the first 

syllables of ‘‘scheinet’’ and ‘‘Finsterniss’’. Finally, the last line has ‘‘aber’’ 

where the original text used ‘‘wnd"’. Here, again, the substitution of two syl- 

lables where one existed is important to the rhythmic structure of the piece. 
As it is used in (G) the text reads: 


Das Licht scheinet in dey Finsterniss 
Und die Finsterniss habens nicht begriffen. 


Here, of course, the use of “‘der’’ is a necessity, as any trace of accent on the 
third beat of this triple-metre setting, or any other distribution of syllables, 
would have proved to be quite disastrous to the fluidity of the writing. (See 
Ex. 2.) 


d. dd 


Das Licht schei-net in der Fin-ster-nis 


Benefiting from repetitions of text and from the elasticity that is inherent 
in polyphonic writing, Graun set 85 measures of music to the four lines of text 
in (F), while (G), being cast in shorter measure-lengths as well as a quicker 
tempo, takes a full hundred bars, evei. though only half as much text is involved. 

It is immediately apparent that neither of these choruses is a reworking of 
the other. Such a procedure would have been perfectly acceptable, if we are 
permitted to base such a judgment on the fact that other composers have 
transferred choruses from one composition to another without compromising 
their reputations among their contemporaries. Bach followed such a practice 
in his Cantata no. 74, Wer mich liebet, der wird mein Wort halten, wherein he 
simply expanded the orchestral group by the addition of two horns, and made 
a full chorus from what had originally been an opening duet of the earlier no. 
59. That this was not a unique treatment among the Bach cantatas is seen 
in the fact that the three versions of Was Gott thut, das ist wohlgetan (nos. 98, 
99, 100), all have their opening choruses based on the first verse of the chorale 
from which the cantatas take their common title. Furthermore, the two later 
settings are identical except for the addition of two horns in no. 100, again 
serving to enrich the texture of the piece. None of these types of treatment is 
seen in the Graun opening choruses. Each is an independently conceived 
piece; different from the other in key, tempo, thematic content, instrumenta- 
tion, mood, and, as noted above, in the concept of Agogtk. 

The orchestral introduction to (F), although only seven measures in length, 
sets a pattern of calm diatonic movement in the wind instruments that is 
rigorously controlled by a slow harmonic rhythm. (See Ex. 3.) The harmonic 
pattern becomes somewhat more active as the chorus enters, changing twice 
each measure during most of the section that utilizes the opening two lines of 
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text. During this portion of the piece the wind instruments continue their 
alternation of the same material that they stated in the introduction. 


The second half of the text is set polyphonically, being a double fugue that 
introduces its two subjects in a manner that is less than orthodox. Each of the 
subjects is identified with one line of the text and appears only with it. The 
soprano and alto are heard first with one subject, and the tenor and bass 
respond with the other. (See Ex. 4.) Following the initial exposition, the 
subjects (and their invariable texts) shift freely among the various voice parts 
as they are needed. Because every entrance is held to the strong beats of the 
measure, and one theme is intended to take three syllables while the other can 
account for four, the structure of the text forbids the use of one line of verbal 
material with the opposite line of music. From the beginning of the fugal 
section, the orchestra abruptly ceases its function of providing an independent 
accompaniment and doubles the voice parts; oboes and first violins in unison 
with the soprano, flutes and second violins with the alto, viola doubling the 
tenor, and low strings amplifying the bass line. The continuo is constantly 
involved in the business of leading in each new section of voices. All in all, 
this chorus presents a high degree of contrast. Its initial section is vocally 
simple and sturdy, with an independent accompaniment; its fugal conclusion 
transfers all complexity to the vocal lines and the instruments serve only to 
double the voices. 

An orchestral section also serves to introduce (G), and, in so doing, displays 
a group of accompanying figures that is in use throughout the entire chorus. 
The pattern of the first few measures is one which underlines the greater portion 
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Er kam in sein 

















of the vocal material. (See Ex. 5.) The alternating sixteenth-notes between 
the horns and the other instruments give a feeling of momentum to the move- 
ment, a feeling that continues in the syncopation pattern employed by strings 
and oboes at measure 4. Following the statement of this answering phrase, 
the horns take up a running passage (see Ex. 6) which is transferred to the oboes 
in measure 10. It is worth noting that each of these figures lasts for three 
measures, providing twelve measures of thematic substance followed by eight 
measures of transitional material leading to the entrance of the voices. The 
vocal section does not follow this pattern of division into three-measure groups, 
even though the orchestra undertakes an exact repetition of its original intro- 
ductory material-when the voices enter, just as it did in the parallel section of 
the other cantata. Although the opening vocal pattern is also completed in 
twelve measures, it does not take on any characteristics of the three-measure 
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groups sounding against it. The voices, entering at measure 20, are concerned 
only with the function of presenting the text, in simple, chordal form, against 
the instrumental material that began the piece. (See Ex. 2 supra.) 


5 8 
4 


Shortly before the close of the vocal section of the piece (m. 75), the 
sopranos and altos employ the running sixteenth-note pattern, shown in Ex. 6, 


in unison with the oboes, marking the only instance of vocal use of instrumental 
material in the entire composition. The piece ends with a repetition of the 
opening orchestral material. 








Each of these choruses has its own individual means of creating interest; 
one by the contrast between the opening section in chordal style, and the later 
portion that makes up the double fugue; the other, through its recurrent use 
of the material presented in the introduction, provides a freely flowing vocal 
setting that is unified by the constant references to patterns that have grown 
familiar through repetition. The choruses are certainly the most impressive 
sections of these cantatas. Either of them could stand alone as a composition 
of musical interest. As the initial sections of the cantatas they are even more 
interesting as examples of one composer’s two methods of approach to a single 
problem. 





Haydn: string Quartet in D major, op. 76, no. 5. 
BY 
J. K. RANDALL 


THE tonal organization of Haydn’s string Quartet, op. 76, no. 5, derives from 
a progression of tonicizations stated in its opening section. Not only does each 
subsequent section derive tonally from the first by means of three basic opera- 
tions; but, in addition, within each movement these operations appear in the 
same order. Furthermore, the special tonal characteristics of the individual 
movements form a progressive sequence, in which the final movement serves as 
a summation of the preceding three. 

Although “‘tonicization”’ is the basic term of this analysis, I am not able 
adequately to define the general conditions under which it will be applied. 
So complex and interdependent are the relevant chordal, linear, durational and 
motivic influences, that ad hoc persuasion seems the safest course. It is hoped 
that ambiguous instances in a work by Haydn will be few enough to permit this 
indulgence in conventional camouflage. 

For matters discussed as well as those not, a score at hand, with the measures 
numbered in each movement, will be indispensable. 


MOVEMENT I 


The opening section (meas. I-28) of the first movement states the progres- 
sion of tonicizations fundamental to the entire quartet: 


Meas. 1-12 13115) 16 17 18 19 20-28 29 
(D+—+A), D—+b—>G—e—— DD, (A+—D) Id 
L j L ae 





Fic. 1. 


(Essential for Fig. 1 is the interpretation of meas. 15, by analogy with meas. 3, 
as belonging exclusively to D, and not at all to the mildly tonicized G of meas. 
14.) The tonicizations of Fig. 1 are all associated either with the head-motif 
of the theme! or with a cadence, and all state their “‘tonic’’ in the bass; the 
mild tonicizations of G in meas. 2, 6, 10, 14, 22 and 26 have been omitted from 
Fig. 1 because they lack all of these qualifications. The parentheses around 
meas. I-12 and meas. 20-28 indicate the simple enclosure of A within D; by 
way of contrast, the tonicizations of meas. 15-19 are not thus individually 
enclosed: it is with this progression of “independent” tonicizations that most 
of this analysis will be concerned. Nevertheless, the parenthesized toniciza- 
tions signify a hierarchy decisive for the “independent’’ progression: all 
“independent” progressions in the quartet move from tonic to tonic (as in 





1 In meas. 19 the head-motif rhythm is maintained, but the contour and harmonic rhythm are 
sharply modified so as to repreduce the melodic 7th-span A 7] G which followed the head-motif 
in meas. 1-2, meas. 5—6, meas. 9-10, and meas. 13-14. Meas. 20 moves directly to a cadence on 
the tonicized dominant, omitting any reference to the melodic peak of B in meas. 3 and its ana- 
logues. This omission is significant in view of the entirely different role for which the melodic 
fragment B~G-E-D-C sharp is being saved. This point will be discussed in connection with the 
finale. 
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movement I), from dominant to dominant, or from one to the other. The local 
juxtaposition of tonic major and tonic minor (meas. 28-29), which occurs in 
this movement simply as a by-product of a sectional juxtaposition (cf. dis- 
cussion of Fig. 2), will develop a significance of its own in movements II and IV. 
The D minor section (meas. 29-57) of the first movement states a progression 
of tonicizations which shows some obvious partial resemblances to the “inde- 
pendent”’ progression of the opening section: 
Meas. (28) 39 41 51 
(D) |¢—-r—.g—-Bs—-a 





Fic. 2 


Within the B flat section are several subordinate tonicizations whose exclusion 
from Fig. 2 needs explanation. The tonicization of E flat in meas. 45-46 is 
similar to that of G in meas. 2 and its analogues (cf. especially meas, 118-119). 
Notice particularly the approach to the 6/3 position, with the bass “‘tonic’’ 
appearing only on an eighth-note off-beat. The c of meas. 47, which also 
elaborates the 6/3 position, seems still milder by virtue of its function as a 5-6 
exchange over the “‘tonic’’ of the preceding measure. Whether or not meas. 52 
should be labelled a tonicization of F at all is difficult to decide. At any rate, 
since this measure is clearly enclosed within d, it should not be granted the 
rank of an “‘independent”’ tonicization. 

Closer inspection reveals that the progression of Fig. 2 may be derived in 
its entirety from the “independent” progression of Fig. 1. For the sake of 
economy, let us incorporate the original D major enclosure of the Fig. 1 pro- 
gression into a cyclic representation (Fig. 3a): 


ti ae 
Nice J ‘wa 


Pro 34. Fic. 30. 

By transposing this cycle up a minor third we obtain Fig. 36, in which the 
direction of the arrows has been reversed to indicate the actual connections in 
Fig. 2. These connections are therefore retrograde with respect to Fig. 3a. 
But a glance now shows that the entire progression of Fig. 2 simply represents 
Fig. 36 read from its right-hand member. Thus, in relation to the “inde- 
pendent”’ progression of Fig. 1 (= Fig. 3a), Fig. 2 (= Fig. 3b) introduces not 
only transposition and retrogression, but also a rotation of the whole cycle. 

It should be stressed that this particular rotation and this particular trans- 
position capitalize upon predominating characteristics of the basic progression 
itself: the former upon the unique emphasis accruing to the relative minor 
relationship through immediate recurrence within the progression (D > b, 
G — e), and to b in particular through its cadential position in meas. 16; and 
the latter upon the primacy of the tonic enclosure—a primacy established not 
only by the “independent” tonicizations, but by the simple enclosures of the 
opening twelve measures. Retrogression of this rotation restores the original 
ordering of the relative major and minor pairs. But most important of alli, 
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the operations of transposition, rotation, and retrogression are necessary and 
nearly sufficient for the derivation, from the basic progression of Fig. 1, of 
every subsequent progression of “independent” tonicizations in the Quartet. 
It is precisely these three operations whose order of application is the same 
within each of the four movements. 

Measures 58-75 bring an abbreviated and melodically ornamented re- 
statement of the first section of the movement. The abbreviation affects only 
the dominant-tonic exchanges of the flanking phrases, reducing them to one on 
either side. The important modifications in meas. 73~75 will be discussed 
later in connection with the finale. 

The concluding section of the Ist movement? presents a literal retrograde 
not only of the basic “‘independent”’ progression but of the total abbreviated 
progression of meas. 58~75: 

Meas. 76 85 88 91 93 95 97 101 102 


(D—-A——>) D— ee —_+ G — +b —— D(— A—— DD) 
1 j 





Fic. 4. 


The subsequent tonicizations of G, especially the mild version of meas. 118-119 
with the 3rd in the bass, provide a final retrograde flourish with reference to 
meas. 2 (or meas. 59). 


We may now schematize the order of operations within the Ist movement 


—an order decisive for each of the remaining movements. Let us designate 
the initial statement of the “independent”’ progression as the “‘major” phase of 
the movement; the progression of the second section, derived by rotation, 
retrogression, and transposition, as the “‘minor’’ phase; and the concluding 
progression, derived by retrogression alone, as the ‘“‘retrograde”’ phase. For the 
remaining movements, let us agree to call ‘‘major” any section most economi- 
cally derivable (from the basic progression or one of its fragments) by identity 
or by transposition alone; ‘‘minor’’ any section derivable only through the three 
basic operations combined; and “‘retrograde’’ any section most economically 
derivable by retrogression with or without transposition, but without rotation. 
Let us also agree that our “retrograde” section must play an unambiguous 
retrograde role within the movement in question. (The reasons for this double 
restriction upon the “retrograde” phase will become apparent in our discussion 
of the 2nd movement.) Although these conventions are by no means adequate 
for the unique description of every possible fragment, those few ambiguous 
cases which do arise in the Quartet may be readily resolved in context. 

We should also clarify at this point a distinction between ‘‘fragment”’ and 
“rotation”: the earmark of the latter will always be the overstepping of the 
original enclosure, regardless of starting-point; in the absence of this over- 
stepping, we will speak simply of a ‘fragment’. For example, the fragment 
G —+e-—D (ef. Fig. 1) does not involve rotation, whereas the fragment e + D 
— b (cf. Fig. 1 and Fig. 3a) does. 








* Thematically a summation section, involving all of the characteristic melodic fragments of 
the preceding sections. 
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MOVEMENT II 


In contrast to the first movement, which operated in each of its sections 
upon the entire basic progression, the second movement operates exclusively 
upon fragments. The finale will play off the total progression and its fragments 
against one another. 

The “exposition” of the second movement utilizes the fragment G—-e 
— D of Fig. 1 transposed down a half-step, and therefore constitutes its “‘major”’ 
phase: 

Meas. 1-13 14 18 {35 
Feg—— dg——> C# icy 
Fic. 5. 
Just as in the first movement the major 2nd approach to the tonic (meas. 18-19 
of movement I) preceded the appearance of its parallel minor at the outset of 
the ‘‘minor’’ phase (meas. 29 of movement I), so in the second movement does 
the major 2nd approach to the dominant (meas. 14-18) herald the appearance 
of its parallel minor (meas. 35), and therewith the opening of the next “‘minor”’ 
phase. Were this analogy to be completed within the limits imposed by the 
three-membered fragment of the ‘‘major’’ phase, the “minor” phase would now 
follow the course c sharp — E - f sharp; an exact parallel, again by half-step 
transposition, to the d + F — g of movement I (c/. Fig. 2). In this way, the 
combined “major” and “‘minor’’ phases (F sharp -»d sharp -»C sharp — 
c sharp — E --f sharp) could be derived as a single unit from the series of 
“independent” tonicizations between meas. 17 and meas. 40 of movement I 
(G+e—-D—d-+F-+g). Such a simple fulfilment does not come to pass, 
however. Other, subtler processes, conditioned by the impending retrograde 
phase and by the very presence of an F sharp major movement in a D major 
quartet, delay the required final f sharp through a transposition of (C sharp) — 
c sharp —+ E to (E) — e + G (brackets 2 and 2a) and a subsequent return to e: 
Meas. (18-34) 35 41 45 51 53 5s 63-07 
% eae ’ a Bil 
(Cy) ——cg —+E—— (ec —_+G—+ e) —+ ff —— F¥ | 
a me J : 








Fic. 6. 


In order to justify relegating the segment e —» G -> e to the status of an 
“insert’”’ into the ‘‘minor’’ phase (bracket 1)—as well as elevating so brief a 
segment as the f sharp—F sharp juxtaposition of “development” and “‘recapit- 
ulation” (bracket 3) to the status of the ‘‘retrograde’”’ phase—we must show 
that, in spite of its sequential origins (bracket 2a), the segment e + G +e 
taken as a unit possesses characteristics unique within this movement. That 
such is actually the case is evident: this segment represents the only excursion 
of a movement in the “distant’”’ key of F sharp major into previously defined 
tonal regions (cf. movement I: Fig. 1 and Fig. 4). Furthermore, the beginning 
of this excursion (meas. 45-47) is marked by a radical alteration of “‘accom- 
paniment” texture—descending triple-octaves found nowhere else in the 
movement. 
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Now while this point of view makes fully plausible the sequential pro- 
liferation of the ‘‘minor’’ phase as far as G (meas. 51-52), it also creates new 
problems: not only does the return to e (meas. 53) seem redundant and schem- 
atically isolated, but in addition it subjects the G to enclosure, thereby de- 
priving G of “independence” as a tonicization. Yet it is precisely this return 
to e which both consummates the orientation to the overall tonic of D and 
confirms the relations which will serve as the basis for the ‘‘retrograde’’ phase. 
The harmonies through which the “redundant” e is approached (meas. 51 plus 
the first half of meas. 52) stand so patently in the relation of IV and V, to 
D major that their re-interpretation, effected by the rise of C sharp to D sharp 
in the viola (meas. 52), comes as an aural surprise. (The subsequent activity 
of the cello in meas. 58 and meas. 60 absorbs this suggestion of D major directly 
into the current tonic of F sharp.) Finally, the resultant enclosure of G sug- 
gests a ‘‘larger”’ progression of C sharp (meas. 18—34)—« sharp (meas. 35-40) > 
E (meas. 41-44)—e (meas. 45-53), whose double statement of parallel major 
and minor is immediately followed by the retrograde of precisely that relation 
(f sharp—F sharp). Thus, although the basic derivation of the “retrograde” 
phase from D—d of Fig. 1 by retrogression and transposition is trivial in itself, 
the anticipation provided by the course of this movement (cf. our original 
twofold condition for the “retrograde” phase) invests this juxtaposition with a 
new significance. 

Two difficulties remain: first, since G is inclosed within e, why not drop the 
G from the diagram (Fig. 6) and dissolve several of our problems at the outset ; 
and second, should this prove untenable, why not call e — G the “retrograde” 
phase (cf. Fig. 4) and G +e a “‘re-statement” (cf. Fig. 1)? As to the first, the 
temporal distribution of G across a cadence (meas. 49-51) plus the lack of any 
established tonal priority of e (all previous “‘enclosures’”’ have occurred within 
the tonic) would seem to oblige us to treat G at face value. As to the second, 
e — G, although identical with a segment of Fig. 4, does not fulfil the second 
condition for the “retrograde” phase: that it play an unambiguous retrograde 
role within the movement in question. The sequential relation of e ~ G 
(brackets 2 and 2a) to an unambiguously initiated “minor” phase simply 
makes such an identification incorrect by definition. On the other hand, the 
identification of G + e as “‘re-statement” cannot be called incorrect, and may 
even be found suggestive because of the resultant analogy in position between 
the ‘‘re-statement”’ phases of movements I and II. Yet the temporal disparity 
between this newly christened ‘‘re-statement’”’ and its surrounding phases 
makes foolery of such an identification. Thus, it becomes apparent that the 
purely schematic ambiguities which beset such brief fragments are fully dis- 
pelled in the musical context. 


MOVEMENT III 
The minuet and trio misbehave under our analysis—not because of any 
lack of correspondences to the other movements, but rather because of the 
lack of a clear internal pattern. The direct progression from tonic to dominant 
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(meas. 1-8), already familiar from the opening phrase of the Quartet, re- 
establishes the primary functions of D major. (This ‘‘re-establishment’’ is 
thematically quite literal, in that the first ascending F sharp major arpeggio of 
movement II is now transposed back to D major.) The return to D by way of 
a tonicization of E minor (meas. 9-11) is familiar as the final stage of the basic 
“independent”’ progression, and again heralds the appearance of the parallel 
minor. (Cf. the Trio.) The mild tonicization of G in meas. 26-27 (still with 
the 3rd in the bass) recalls the analogous event in the Ist movement, where this 
particular enclosed tonicization also appeared as a final appendage to the 
“independent” progression of a section (meas. 26 of movement I) and of the 
movement itself (meas. 111-112 and 118-119 of movement I). These patch- 
work parallels to the ““major’’ phase of movement I do not, however, explain 
the absence in the Minuet of a larger controlling progression. 

The Trio offers similar obstacles. The promise of a “‘minor’’ phase implicit 
in its D minor opening is not fulfilled. Instead, the appearance of the domi- 
nant minor as an independent sectional analogue to the dominant major 
(compare D - A:||: + D:|| of the Minuet with ||:d — a:|/: + d:|| of the Trio) 
paves the way for the elaborate transformations of the dominant minor which 
will occur in the finale. (Notice that in movement I fomic major and minor 
appeared as sectional analogues; in movement II, tonic and dominant majors 
and minors appeared in local juxtaposition; and now, in movement III, both 
appear as sectional analogues.) 

By means of a slight re-definition of our “major’’, ‘minor’, and “‘retro- 
grade” phases (in terms of most economical derivation from Fig. 1, Fig. 2, or 
Fig. 4, rather than in terms of the operations themselves), a re-definition equally 
serviceable in the other three movements, we might even construe the pro- 
gression g — F — d (meas. 49-52) as a “retrograde” phase in relation to Fig. 2. 
Yet these gymnastics only emphasize the irrelevance of our descriptions within 
the 1naovement. The final enclosed tonicization of G minor (meas. 59) yields, 
at most, a parallel to the tonicizations of G major already discussed. 

In analysing the finale, we will return briefly to some additional character- 
istics of movement III which receive a more specific interpretation subse- 
quently. This further dissolution of the Minuet into a pastiche of cross- 
references to other movements will, of course, contribute nothing toward 
explaining the internal coherence of the minuet itself. In our concluding 
paragraph we will attempt to remedy this deficiency from another point of 
view. 

MOVEMENT IV 
The ‘‘exposition’’ presents the following progression of tonicizations: 
Meas. 1 21 23 37 39 41 43 #46 8 50 54 58 70 76 
D-+b—+A—+G-+e—+D +b [+ Ew—+ e:1v] b—+ AC —a [Bb bu) a—)A 
u A A A j t j 








Fic. 7. 


The most striking feature of this progression is its restoration of Fig. 1 (ef. 
bracket 1 of Fig. 7). Although we might avoid some labour by describing the 
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A of meas. 23-36 as a “‘fill-in” or an “‘orncmentation” of this basic progression, 
these catch-all terms are absurd in the face of the durational and thematic 
priority of these measures. That these priorities in themselves create the unit 
shown under bracket 2 is obvious, as is its derivation (by transposition) from 
the remainder of the basic progression (meas. 37-42). But let us recall in 
addition that the F sharp — d sharp — C sharp “‘major’’ phase of movement II 
was derived in the same manner and stated in a similar temporal distribution. 
(Compare meas. 1-34 of movement II and meas. 1-36 of movement IV.) For 
these reasons it seems appropriate to speak here of a “‘superimposition” of the 
“major” phase fragment of movement II upon the total basic progression. 
This interpretation receives some confirmation in meas. 41-58, where the frag- 
mert D —-b- A recurs, now detached from its larger context (bracket 2a). 
The “‘retrograde’”’ phase will invest this unit with anew importance. We should 
also notice that D, b, and A in themselves had a special significance in movement 
I as the only cadential goals within the “‘major’’ phase, and that b and A were 
absorbed directly into D in the order D — b (VI) -+ A(V,) during the cadential 
modification of the ‘‘re-statement”’ (cf. meas. 73-75 of znovement I). We 
might also hesitantly suggest that the a sharp in meas. 5 of the minuet indicates, 
in its faint—very faint—allusion to b, an intermediate stage in the gradual 
unveiling of D — b + A as an overt progression of tonicizations. 

The description of meas. 46-49 as the dominant of A rather than as a simple 
tonicization of E requires explanation. If we confine our observation to these 
measures plus the last eighth-note of meas. 45, then we must certainly acknow- 
ledge a tonicization of E. In view of the durational disparity between the 
B dominant seventh and its flanking chords, however, it seems more relevant 
to evaluate E in terms of its connection with the preceding b of meas. 43-45, 
and then to relate B, to the result. On this basis, E stands to b as V to II in 
A major, with B, tonicizing E within an implied A major context. In this 
interpretation, meas. 54-57 make explicit these implications of meas. 43-49. 
The whole passage serves to underline the function of b as a transition from D 
to A; additional modifications, equally inescapable aurally, are introduced in 
the “retrograde” phase when the function of b is reversed. 

Now it may be objected that aiJ tonicizations may be reduced to a subor- 
dinate position in relation to other tonicizations, and eventually, if not imme- 
diately, in relation to the tonic itself. Yet this truism must not be allowed to 
obscure the innumerable types and degrees of subordination. Our previous 
use of the term “‘tonicization” has in every instance been influenced by the 
durational weight, with respect to the surroundings, of the harmonic com- 
ponents involved; and has usually received additional support from thematic 
associations. Our present case certainly involves no thematic priority within 
the progression B, — E: on the contrary, thematic considerations segregate the 
tonicization of b (meas. 43-45) and the repeated E-B 5th (meas. 46-49) as 
distinct phases, neither of which involves the B, ; likewise, the purely durational 
emphasis links b with E across the B,. Therefore, this “tonicization” of E is 
different from the events that we have hitherto described as “‘tonicizations”, 
so that to place it as an equal partner among them would be impermissible. 
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As previously, the major 2nd approach to the dominant (meas. 54-58: 
b -— <A) anticipates the entrance of the dominant minor (meas. 70). This 
event (meas. 70-75) is sharply differentiated from its surroundings rhythmically 
and includes as its most crucial feature the B flat major triad of meas. 72-73. 
In addition to the dominant major-minor relationship already exploited in the 
2nd and 3rd movements, these measures create the possibility of reference to 
the dominant minor through quotation of its atypical and emphatic B-flat 
triad—a possibility which is unmistakably realized at the outset of the ‘‘devel- 
opment”’, where a similar rhythmic isolation and melodic descent over the 
sustained triad (meas. 126-129) initiate the complexities of the “‘minor’’ phase. 
Similarly, the enclosure of a within A will assume heightened importance in the 
connection of the “‘minor’’ with the ‘‘retrograde’’ phase. 
The total progression of the ‘“development”’ is as follows: 
Meas. 126 «6143 )0«=—149—s«s187—s—s«18D (163 108 170 «1177S 188 
# eee: 3 ’ % — ’ 
> +c + dd ——+ F-—--+ g a {E:v—+ e:Iv] b—-+>D 
Bn Pceeened a 








Fic. 8. 


That bracket 1 yields the “minor” phase complete except for its failure to 
return to its new starting-point of B flat (derivation by a new rotation ; compare 
with Fig. 2 and Fig. 3b), and that bracket 2 yields the “‘retrograde”’ phase at 
least in its segment b + D (cf. identity with Fig. 4) and perhaps in its entirety 
in relation to the already discussed D + b + A (Fig. 7) seems clear enough. 
But why the “‘minor’’ phase should be complicated by c, and why the oppor- 
tunity for the exact ‘‘retrograde’’ A —» b + D should be scuttled by the use of 
the dominant minor, calls for explanation. 

First of all, let us observe that the particular rotaion employed in the 
“minor” phase has been carefully prepared; not only by the already discussed 
B flat triad of meas. 72~73, but by the original statement of the “‘minor’’ phase 
in movement I (where the B flat tonicization represented both the most ex- 
tended duration and the extreme degree of thematic modification), and also 
by the use of the fragment d — F — g as a self-sufficient unit in movement II 
(transposed to c sharp + E +f sharp) and in movement III (presented in 
retrograde at the original pitch in meas. 48-52) ; the detached B flat now being 
re-introduced at the “wrong end”. Next let us recall that within the context 
of the finale the B flat of meas. 126-129 refers explicitly to its origins in the 
A minor of meas. 70-75; consequently, the progression of the ‘minor’ phase 
to A minor® (meas. 163), rather than back to its new starting point of B flat, 
may be interpreted as the return of B flat to its own origins within the finale. 
Analogously, when this resolution is followed (meas. 166) by quotation of 
meas. 46 ff.—with their already discussed implication of A major—we may say 
that A minor has, in its turn, been referred back to its own origins within the 
finale (cf. Fig. 7, bracket 3). Thus the progression of the “‘minor’’ phase, as 





* This progression is somewhat foreshadowed in the Trio of movement III by the proximity of 
the A minor cadence of meas. 44 to the g -> F - d of meas. 48-52. The intervention of D minor 
in meas. 45-48 spoils the analogy. 
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well as its connection to the ‘‘retrograde’’ phase, is controlled by the implica- 
tions of the last stage of the “‘exposition”’ (meas. 58-120). 

The above interpretation of the ‘‘minor’’ phase simplifies the problem of the 
“retrograde” phase. While the progression a — b — D is not derivable from 
the basic progression of Fig. 1 except in its segment b — D (a segment qualified 
in itself to constitute the “retrograde” phase); nevertheless, the quotation of 
meas. 46 ff. in meas. 166 ff. (discussed above) indirectly symbolizes the deriva- 
tion of a» b — D by retrogression of the D + b — A of meas. 41-58. The 
reversal of the function of b between D and A is brought into “‘first-hearing”’ 
audibility by the unique harmonic modification of meas. 189-190, where, by 
analogy with every previous and subsequent statement of this motif, the note 
of the 2nd violin would be G sharp rather than G natural. 

The C minor impurity in the picture developed thus far may now be 
explained. Immediately obvious is the sequential relation between B flat + 
c-»d and F -g-a (Fig. 8: brackets 3 and 3a), the latter segment being 
independently entailed by the considerations adduced above. Yet we may ask 
why F + g — a, precisely because independently entailed, need appear in this 
sequential garb. First, notice that the superimposition of D + b — A upon the 
total basic progression in the ‘‘exposition” (cf. Fig. 7) creates as a by-product 
the unprecedented segment b -> A - G, and that this segment receives gratu- 
itous emphasis through the quotation of meas. 23 in meas. 35. Now the 
attempt to derive the segments B flat +c —+d and F — g — a directly from 
b —+A->G, by retrogression and transposition, leads nowhere because of the 
reversal of ‘‘quality’’ in each component. Yet this derivation cannot be 
entirely ignored, especially since the reversal of ‘‘quality’’ in corresponding 
components is in itself a by-product of the initial derivation of Fig. 2 from Fig. 
1. In this light, the presence in the ‘‘minor’’ phase (of the finale) of sequential 
segments involving a reversal of “‘quality”’ in regard to a newly created by- 
product of the “‘major’’ phase, may be viewed as a development suggested by 
a characteristic feature of the “minor’’ phase in general. Furthermore, 
throughout the quartet such newly created by-products or emphases hae 
received development. For example, in the finale itself the new emphasis upon 
D — b-—A became the source of the “‘retrograde”’ phase, just as did the new 
emphasis of the local juxtaposition of parallel major and minor in movement 
II. We have already dwelt at length upon the history of the suggestion 
contained in the last stage of the finale “‘exposition’”’, which was in its turn 
suggested by the gradual liberation of the dominant minor in the course of the 
Quartet—a liberation which is only completed in the indirect A minor enclosure 
of the “‘minor’’ phase of the finale. 

The sequential articulation of the “minor” phase is not merely schematic 
on the contrary, it is made explicit in the musical context through the durational 
and thematic parallelism within B flat —c-—+d (meas. 134-153) followed by 
the entirely distinct durational and thematic parallelism within F + g—-a 
(meas. 155-165). Yet despite the clarity of this articulation, a foreshadowing 
of d as the second component of the “minor” phase is not altogether Jacking: 
cf. meas. 120-126, in which B flat is approached through an A dominant 
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seventh, and stands therefore in its immediate context as VI to V, in D minor. 
Thus, although the relation of meas. 126-129 to meas. 72~73 points back to 
A minor origins, and the relation of meas. 132-140 to their sequel necessitates 
the label of ‘‘tonicization’’, the initial small-scale harmonic context of B flat 
(meas. 120-129) still manages to allude to the impending direction of the 
“minor” phase, 

The schematic possibility of deriving a > b + D from c +d-—F of the 
“minor” phase by transposition alone may now be quickly disposed of. It 
follows from the above paragraph that the musical context provides no articu- 
lation whatever for c + d — F asa unit; so that such a derivation of a + b - D 
would rival in foolishness the hypothetical “solutions’’ offered at the end of our 
discussion of movement II. 

The “recapitulation” of the finale, initiated by an ingeniously compressed 
version of the 1st violin part of meas. 8-12 in meas. 193-197 (2nd violin)* 
combined contrapuntally with the motif of meas. 1-6, brings back the basic 
progression of Fig. 1 in its original form: 


Meas. 193 198 200 202 205 207 208-220 221 225 229 233 
D—+b—+-G—+e[—+A.v] D, (Ae—+D), [A:v—>a:v] e—+D | 
L 4 





FIG. 9. 


The previously superimposed and appended fragment D -> b +A (cf. meas. 
I-23 and meas. 41-58) has, in effect, been “‘cancelled”’ by its retrogression in 
meas. 166-193. 

The description of meas. 205 as the dominant of D rather than as an inde- 
pendent tonicization of A follows from the same considerations as those applied 
in meas. 44-46.5 Yet the presence of this pseudo-tonicization within such a 
crucial phase of the Quartet in itself requires explanation. A glance ahead to 
meas. 22I~236 reveals that the musical material of the now ‘“‘cancelled’”’ seg- 
ment b — A (c/. meas, 46-61) is to be transposed to the still available segment 
e—D. Thus, the “ambiguity” of meas. 205 may be interpreted as an antici- 
pation, by means of incorporation into the basic “‘independent”’ progression 
itself, of the impending transposition to A:V of the all-important E:V (— e:IV) 
function of meas. 46-49 and meas. 166-169. This anticipatory relation of 
meas. 205 to meas. 221 is made unmistakable through the literal quotation of 
the 1st violin fragment B~G—-E-D-C sharp (meas. 204-205) in meas. 220-221. 
Curiously, this melodic figure has not previously appeared in the finale—unless 
we are willing to call the Ist violin part of meas. 72~75 a ‘‘previous appearance”’. 





* Notice particularly the transformation of meas. 12 (1st violin) into meas. 196-197 (2nd 
violin). 

5 In this connection, we should observe the difference between meas. 204-205 of the finale and 
meas. 3-4 of movement I, where we have without much hesitation discovered a “‘tonicization”’ of 
A. While the G sharp of meas. 3 (last eighth-note in the cello) is hardly sufficient durationally to 
counter-balance the larger IV (or II) — V implications of meas. 3 plus the first quarter-note of 
meas. 4, the additional weight provided by the subsequent course of the cello in meas. 4 (together 
with the G sharp of the 2nd violin) seems to confirm the presence of a local V —> I progression in A. 
No such subsequent confirmation occurs in meas. 205 of the finale: on the contrary, meas. 206 
introduces a G natural in the viola. Not until meas. 208-209, afler the confirmation of D, can 
we make any case for the label ‘‘tonicization of A”. 
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For the nearest literal statement of this series of tones we must return to meas. 
74-75 of movement I, where the same melodic fragment, derived in turn from 
the peak of the opening phrase of the Quartet (meas. 3-4), was employed with 
exactly the same significance: to mark the end of a “‘re-statement”” phase—the 
only other “‘re-statement”’ phase in the entire Quartet. This virtuoso display 
of incorporation and cross-reference secures an additional advantage within 
the context of the finale: just as the segment b — A occurred twice in the 
“exposition’’, so does its transposition e — D occur twice in the “‘recapitula- 
tion”’. 

The tonicizations of A in meas. 208-209 and meas. 212-213 (the latter 
dubious) offer no new problem, inasmuch as the basic progression of Fig. 1 
was itself surrounded by tonic-enclosed tonicizations of A. Indeed, the 
“re-statement” (meas. 193-207) imitates its model (meas. 15-19 of movement 
I) rather closely throughout: notice once again the sequential head-motifs 
followed by the 7th-span A 7 G (cf. footnote 1) at the approach to the tonic 
(meas. 205-206, Ist violin). Although the chromatic activity of meas. 214-216 
provides a modicum of grist for our mill in its suggestions of F sharp:V and 
E:V, we will forego discussion of this very brief passage which certainly yields 
no overt tonicizations. 


That the divisions of each movement implied by this analysis correspond 
closely to conventional thematic and tonal divisions is evident. More inter- 
esting is the fact that each tonicization phase of the Quartet may be derived, 
after Schenkerian reduction, from middle-ground neighbour-note prolonga- 
tions of the melodic level ‘‘5’’. These prolongations always involve the upper- 
neighbour 6 (or )6), and, more often than not, the lower-neighbour #4 as well. 
From this point of view, movernent III is much less of a problem. The 
minuet itself elaborates a 5-i Urlinie by means of double neighbour-note (#4, 
then 6)* prolongation of §; while the trio elaborates the same Urlinie by means 
of analogous prolongations in minor. Also, from this point of view, our cross- 
references between movements I and IV in regard to the tonicization fragment 
D —b-<A, the melodic sequence B~G-E-D-C sharp, and the triad of B flat 
major, deal not merely with minute identities of the foreground but with local 
reflections of the most fundamental middleground prolongation technique of the 
Quartet. Thus, a reduction analysis substantially clarifies certain details of this 
analysis ; and, in addition, succeeds easily (in movement III) where this analysis 
failed. On the other hand, this analysis does bring out purely foreground 
determinants which might become obscured in the process of reconstruction 
from more basic structural levels. 


*It should be observed that the te wy of meas. 1-8 is elaborated at the next level as 
IV 


A-——_A 


5-0-5- #4 5: so that the = 6 r mE 12-15, which belongs to the same structural level as 
re BY v> 


the #4 of meas. 7, is prepared not only in meas. 9-11 by the octave-coupling of the Ubergreifen 
II 


6-5 (under which a Terzzug 5-3 is suspended), but also by the next level of the middleground in 
meas. 5. 
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Textual note-——The version of this Quartet given by the complete Pleyel 
edition (c. 1802) is sloppy and inconsistent throughout, particularly in its use 
of accidentals. While the vagaries of movement II (e.g. E sharp unmodified 
in the Ist violin and cello parts against E natural in the 2nd violin and viola 
parts in meas. 45) and movement III (the viola part Adlegretto, the other parts 
Allegro) can hardly be called problematic; still, the maze of omissions and 
superfluities in meas. 154-162 of movement IV does require comment. This 
passage omits all naturals before C in the 2nd violin part, and all those of meas. 
156-157 in the 1st violin part. Presumably, the superfluous final natural of 
meas. 155 is supposed to last through meas. 157 in the Ist violin. The missing 
naturals in meas. 157-158 of the 2nd violin must be editorially supplied on the 
grounds that their absence is vertically and linearly absurd. If the foregoing 
is correct, an additional natural before C in meas. 161 of the 2nd violin might 
now be introduced on the somewhat weaker grounds of motivic probability. 
As for the omitted flat before B in meas. 161 of the viola, B natural cannot be 
called musically absurd. On the other hand, if the note is ot B flat, then why 
the superfluous cautionary natural before the following E? And above all, 
why is there no cautionary natural before the B itself? Unfortunately, this 
mode of reasoning requires the assumption that the cautionary accidentals of 
this edition are rationally employed—an assumption I would not wish to make. 

The slightly earlier Artaria edition (1799) is of similar quality. The assign- 
ment of the same fempo to all instruments in movement III is compensated for 
by the disparity in the number of measures between the rst violin and the other 
instruments in movement IV. Measure 45 of movement II shows the same 


distribution of simultaneous E sharps and E naturals. The accidentals of 
meas. 154-162 of movement IV are likewise exactly the same as in the Pleyel 
edition. For the purposes of this analysis, I have simply followed the line of 
strongest prejudice and accepted Wilhelm Altmann’s version (Eulenburg 
edition) of the pitch content of this passage. 





D. S. Bortnyansky (1751-1825) 
GERALD SEAMAN 


ALTHOUGH Bortnyansky is celebrated for his instrumental music—piano 
sonatas and numerous works for chamber ensemble (‘‘concerted symphonies 
for chamber groups’’)—and his ecclesiastical and secular music, with texts by 
Derzhavin, Zhukovsky etc., he was also the composer of several operas which 
may be considered outstanding among Russian opera at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. A pupil of Galuppi at the Imperial Chapel, he was sent to 
Venice in 1768 to complete his studies, during which period he wrote three 
opera serie to Italian libretti. These were Creonte, Alcide, and Quinto Fabio, 
the two former being performed at Venice and Modena in 1776 and 1778 
respectively. Upon being recalled to Russia in 1779,) he was appointed 
Kapellmeister at the court of the exiled successor to the throne, the future 
Paul I,? being given the post of Director of the Imperial Chapel in 1796.8 
Bortnyansky’s three Italian operas are so far departed from musical thought 
and life, both in mood and content, that they can hardly be called “Russian’’. 
On the other hand, his “French” operas, which were written at Court during 
his years of service under the exiled son of Catherine II, have many character- 
istics which betray their Russian origin, despite the fact that they were written 
to French libretti. Both French operas were written as a Court entertainment 
for performance at the Imperial Palaces of Gatchina and Pavlovsk. The first 
opera, Le Faucon, was given by a French troupe of players in 1786 at Gatchina. 
The second, Le Fils Rival ou la moderne Stratonice, was performed in 1787 at 
Paviovsk.* The libretti of both operas were written by F. J. de la Fermiére 
who served Paul in the capacity of reader and librarian.’ The libretti, to the 
best of our knowledge, were never published, and their manuscripts, pre- 
sumably, have been lost. According to Dolgorukov, everything in Le Faucon 
“is in the contemporary idiom, t.e. very Romantic’, and from an examination of 
the texts of the vocal numbers, the work seems to have been of an untidy, 
rambling nature. Le Fils Rival, on the other hand, is the absolute antithesis 


! The original letter sent to him by Elagin, Director of the Imperial Theatres, is still in existence : 
“As ten years have now expired since your arrival in Italy and you have proved your ability by 
your successful efforts, you must give practice to your skill and return to your native land: 

. firstly because we have need of you, and secondly, as this will enable you to make your 
fortune”’. 

* See Istoriya russkoi muzyky by U. Keldysh, Moscow-Leningrad, 1948, part I, chapter V, 

op. 244-48. 
” * Bortnyansky turned the Imperial Chapel into a musical centre which attracted the best 
instrumental and vocal forces from the whole of Russia. He was greatly concerned with the 
musical education of his singers, and with the training of conductors who could undertake work 
in the more remote districts. He remained Director for over thirty years. 

* A few details regarding these performances are contained in the autobiographical writings 
of Prince Dolgorukov in the periodical, Russkii bibliofil, 1913, Vol. III, pp. 91-93, and Vol. VI, 
pn. 32 and 38-39. 

* Dolgorukov says of him: ‘‘With the great Prince lived a Swiss by the name of de la Fermiére 
whom he greatly favoured”’. 
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of the other, with a powerful plot, well-written finales of an elaborate nature, 
and a sense of craftsmanship which is lacking in the other work.® 

From the title of the opera and the text of the vocal numbers, it is seen that 
the story is based on a rivalry between father and son. The young Don Carlos 
is in love with his father’s fiancée, Leonora. The lovers are conscience-stricken, 
but soon the father discovers his son’s feelings and nobly sacrifices his own 
happiness for that of his child.? Contemporary accounts claim that the 
librettist wished to draw a parallel with the Spanish Infanta, Carlos (son of 
Philip II), in whose life, according to tradition, a similar clash had occurred. 
The hero of the opera accordingly received the name of Carlos, and the scene 
was set in Spain, though not in royal surroundings. 

Bortnyansky’s mastery as a symphonic writer is shown to the full in his 
overture to Le Fils Rival. It is filled with sharp dynamic contrasts and finely 
interweaving lines of orchestral counterpoint. Later in the opera, the resonant 
aria of the Doctor, which bubbles over with good humour, is outstanding. The 
best number of all, perhaps, is the E flat major aria of Carlos, which is full of 
elegiac sorrow and langour. The hero wanders by moonlight through the park 
confiding his feelings of guilty love to somnolent nature. The aria is one of 
exalted lyricism, and is, possibly, the first real example in Russian opera. The 
smooth cantilena slowly evolves against a mellifluous accompaniment of strings, 
clarinets and horns. A solo clarinet lends special enchantment to the scene. 


Gx.1 Larghetto 


0 icnuit, re-dou-ble tes om-bres cou - vrede tes voi - les som-bres 


vel’ |P yf F AG 


Cellos 


The Third Act abounds with interest, and justifies a detailed resumé of the 
scene. Carlos is recovering from an illness brought about by a profound 
emotional shock. The chorus sings a quiet appeal to healing sleep. After a 
short pause, the Doctor makes some solicitous remarks. This number stands 
out by its singular orchestration. During a sustained piano, there is a sudden 
burst from the full orchestra (which is quite large, consisting of muted strings, 
flutes, oboes, ciarinets, bassoons, and horns), but instead of being a massive 





* The title-page reads: “Le Fils Rival’’ (ou la moderne Stratonice) /Opera representée pour la 
premiére fois devant leurs/Aitesse Imperiales Monseigneur/le Grand Duc et Madame la/ 
Grande Duchesse/de Russie dans leur chateau a Pavlovsky/l’'anné 1787 le 11 Octobre/Poesie 
de Mr. de la Fermiere/Musique de Mr. Bortniansky. 

’ It is interesting to note that Méhul also wrote a Siratonice, based on the historical legend, 
which was performed in Paris, 1792. A Russian translation of this work made by F. F. Kokoshkin 
was given in St. Petersburg in 1820. 

* See Rabinovich Russkaya opera do Glinki, Muzgiz, 1948, p. 117. 
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fortissimo, as one might suppose, the sound is soft and mellow and of surprising 
richness. One constantly notices in Bortnyansky’s scores the sign m/f followed 
by ~, by which one understands, presumably, a softened mezzo forte. 

Strictly speaking, Le Faucon and Le Fils Rival should be termed “‘lyric 
comedies’’. Le Faucon is written almost entirely in a comic vein which some- 
times gives way to a dreamy, lyrical style, but never develops into satire. 
There are more moments of emotional excitement, of seriousness and sadness in 
Le Fils Rival, but, even so, the work abounds in good humour (the bulk of 
which centres round the figure of the Doctor), and the opera concludes happily. 

Bortnyansky’s creative profile is well represented in these two operas. He 
does not resemble Fomin® and is diametrically opposed to Pashkevich. If 
one were asked to list their essential characteristics, one would say that 
Pashkevich and Fomin were striking in their emotional expressiveness, while 
with Bortnyansky, it is the beauty of structure, the attention to form, and the 
evenness and regularity which are essential. Pashkevich is angular and ascetic; 
Bortnyansky, full of sympathy and craftsmanship; Fomin is fickle and many- 
sided; Bortnyansky is always immutably faithful to himself whether it be in 
his operas, his sonatas, cantatas or “symphonies’’. Not without reason did 
he prefer the Serenade with its peaceful, untroubled alternation of musical 
forms, to the emotional clashes of the symphony. 

The music of Bortnyansky is the mirror of the hedonistic age of Catherine 
the Great, to which Tchaikovsky skilfully alludes in The Queen of Spades,” 
but like the legendary distorting mirror, it only shows one aspect of the scene. 
It is the counterpart of the portraits of Levitsky, the articles of Kozlovsky, the 
verses of Bogdanovich, and the magnificent edifices of Rinaldi, Kazakov, 
Rastrelli, and, most of all, Cameron, who had just completed the faultlessly 
beautiful Palace of Pavlovsk. In external appearance, his music may seem fit 
only (in the words of Bogdanovich) “‘to grace the hours of leisure, mirth and 
peace’’™ but behind its graceful facade lies the invention of a keen, creative 
mind. His work is like the prose compositions of Karamzin. Both en- 
deavoured to evolve a new, pliant, native speech free from archaisms and 
obscurities. Daring was alien to them. Their ideal was the apollonic equi- 
librium. It was Bortnyansky’s good fortune to have in de la Fermiére a 
librettist whose ideas corresponded closely to his own. Even the strictest 
observers of the academic letter would find nothing to cavil at in the scores of 
Le Faucon and Le Fils Rival. His technique is irreproachably correct, albeit 
that he does tend to confine his music within strict limits which greatly facilitate 
him in maintaining harmonic accuracy. One does not find the poignant chro- 
maticisms of Mozart. In Bortnyansky, everything flows smoothly, concordantly, 
and the composer’s ‘‘tapering colonnades of sound are festooned with gracious 





* See my article “Evstignei Ipatevich Fomin” in The Monthly Musical Record, January- 
February, 1958, p. 22. 

1@ See Ex. 11. This similarity was first noted by Boris Asafyev in his article on Bortnyansky’s 
operas in Muzyka i muszyhainy byt staroi Rossii, Leningrad, 1927 

" Hence, as Rabinovich observes (op. cit., p. 118) its employment in The Queen of Spades. 
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garlands of melodious thirds and sixths’”.” No less significant is his preference 
for the middle tempi—Allegretto, Andantino, and Larghetto. 

The overture to Le Faucon, which is published in the music supplement to 
Findeisen’s Ocherki,® is inferior to the overture to Le Fils Rival. The orches- 
tration is primarily concerned with the strings, whilst the wind, with the 
exception of two short passages in the middle of the piece, serves only to 
strengthen the harmony. The form of the overture is “mosaic” and uses a 
series of themes in the manner of a divertissement. Special attention is paid to 
a subordinate theme which closely resembles the opening bars of the comic 
trio (Ex. 3). In relation to the main theme, which is in C major, its key 
(G minor) is the dominant minor. Such a tonal relationship is common in the 
sonata allegros of the middle eighteenth century, but is more often found later, 
as, for example, in the overture to Idomeneo and Paisiello’s The Barber of 
Seville. The overture concludes piano mancando in preparation for the transi- 
tion to the idyllic F major chorus with which the First Act begins. 

Very representative of Bortnyansky’s operatic writing is the limpid middle 
section in 3-part harmony of the opening chorus. In the following extract, 
the flutes play the melody in thirds and sixths (doubled by two solo sopranos 
an octave below) whilst the accompaniment consists only of the 1st violins and 
violas. The rest of the orchestra is silent. 





This fragment together with the G minor Romanza and the charming arietta 
of the flower girls, illustrate Bortnyansky’s gift of soft, undulating melody at 


its best. 
The next example is taken from the comic trio which represents exaggerated 


fright. 


Ex.3 Allegretto 


Ai! J'ai la co-li - que g@ pi - que g@ pi - que 
This trio is the first link in the finale to the First Act. The other two acts 
are without finales. In this respect, as in many others, Le Faucon is of a much 
lighter structure than Le Fils Rival. 





18 Rabinovich, op. cit., p. 119. 
18 N. Findeisen Ocherki po istorii muzyhi v Rossii, Muzgiz, 1929 (Vol. 7 has a chapter devoted 


to Bortnyansky). 
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fortissimo, as one might suppose, the sound is soft and mellow and of surprising 
richness. One constantly notices in Bortnyansky’s scores the sign m/ followed 
by ~, by which one understands, presumably, a softened mezzo forte. 

Strictly speaking, Le Faucon and Le Fils Rival should be termed “‘lyric 
comedies”. Le Faucon is written almost entirely in a comic vein which some- 
times gives way to a dreamy, lyrical style, but never develops into satire. 
There are more moments of emotional excitement, of seriousness and sadness in 
Le Fils Rival, but, even so, the work abounds in good humour (the bulk of 
which centres round the figure of the Doctor), and the opera concludes happily. 

Bortnyansky’s creative profile is well represented in these two operas. He 
does not resemble Fomin® and is diametrically opposed to Pashkevich. If 
one were asked to list their essential characteristics, one would say that 
Pashkevich and Fomin were striking in their emotional expressiveness, while 
with Bortnyansky, it is the beauty of structure, the attention to form, and the 
evenness and regularity which are essential. Pashkevich is angular and ascetic; 
Bortnyansky, full of sympathy and craftsmanship; Fomin is fickle and many- 
sided; Bortnyansky is always immutably faithful to himself whether it be in 
his operas, his sonatas, cantatas or “symphonies”. Not without reason did 
he prefer the Serenade with its peaceful, untroubled alternation of musical 
forms, to the emotional clashes of the symphony. 

The music of Bortnyansky is the mirror of the hedonistic age of Catherine 
the Great, to which Tchaikovsky skilfully alludes in The Queen of Spades,” 
but like the legendary distorting mirror, it only shows one aspect of the scene. 
It is the counterpart of the portraits of Levitsky, the articles of Kozlovsky, the 
verses of Bogdanovich, and the magnificent edifices of Rinaldi, Kazakov, 
Rastrelli, and, most of all, Cameron, who had just completed the faultlessly 
beautiful Palace of Pavlovsk. In external appearance, his music may seem fit 
only (in the words of Bogdanovich) “‘to grace the hours of leisure, mirth and 
peace’, but behind its graceful facade lies the invention of a keen, creative 
mind. His work is like the prose compositions of Karamzin. Both en- 
deavoured to evolve a new, pliant, native speech free from archaisms and 
obscurities. Daring was alien to them. Their ideal was the apollonic equi- 
librium. It was Bortnyansky’s good fortune to have in de la Fermiére a 
librettist whose ideas corresponded closely to his own. Even the strictest 
observers of the academic letter would find nothing to cavil at in the scores of 
Le Faucon and Le Fils Rival. His technique is irreproachably correct, albeit 
that he does tend to confine his music within strict limits which greatly facilitate 
him in maintaining harmonic accuracy. One does not find the poignant chro- 
maticisms of Mozart. In Bortnyansky, everything flows smoothly, concordantly, 
and the composer's “tapering colonnades of sound are festooned with gracious 


* See my article “Evstignei Ipatevich Fomin” in The Monthly Musical Record, January- 
February, 1958, p. 22. 

1 See Ex.11. This similarity was first noted by Boris Asafyev in his article on Bortnyansky's 
operas in Muzyka i musykalny byt staroi Rossii, Leningrad, 1927. 

" Hence, as Rabinovich observes (op. cit., p. 118) its employment in The Queen of Spades. 
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garlands of melodious thirds and sixths’’.” No less significant is his preference 
for the middle tempi—AUllegretto, Andantino, and Larghetto. 

The overture to Le Faucon, which is published in the music supplement to 
Findeisen’s Ocherki,™ is inferior to the overture to Le Fils Rival. The orches- 
tration is primarily concerned with the strings, whilst the wind, with the 
exception of two short passages in the middle of the piece, serves only to 
strengthen the harmony. The form of the overture is ‘‘mosaic’’ and uses a 
series of themes in the manner of a divertissement. Special attention is paid to 
a subordinate theme which closely resembles the opening bars of the comic 
trio (Ex. 3). In relation to the main theme, which is in C major, its key 
(G minor) is the dominant minor. Such a tonal relationship is common in the 
sonata allegros of the middle eighteenth century, but is more often found later, 
as, for example, in the. overture to IJdomeneo and Paisiello’s The Barber of 
Seville. The overture concludes piano mancando in preparation for the transi- 
tion to the idyllic F major chorus with which the First Act begins. 

Very representative of Bortnyansky’s operatic writing is the limpid middle 
section in 3-part harmony of the opening chorus. In the following extract, 
the flutes play the melody in thirds and sixths (doubled by two solo sopranos 
an octave below) whilst the accompaniment consists only of the 1st violins and 
violas. The rest of the orchestra is silent. 


Ex.2 — 


wen: a= 


This fragment together with the G minor Romanza and the charming arietta 
of the flower girls, illustrate Bortnyansky’s gift of soft, undulating melody at 
its best. 


The next example is taken from the comic trio which represents exaggerated 
fright. 


Ex.3 Allegretto 


Seg 
Ai! Jai la co-li + que ga . g@ pi - que 
This trio is the first link in the finale to the First Act. The other two acts 
are without finales. In this respect, as in many others, Le Faucon is of a much 
lighter structure than Le Fils Rival. 





1% Rabinovich, of. cit., p. 119. 
1 N. Findeisen Ocherki po istorii muzyhi v Rossii, Muzgiz, 1929 (Vol. 7 has a chapter devoted 


to Bortnyansky). 
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The curious Romanza in the Third Act (no. 2) is based on a thirteenth- 
century melody by Thibaud of Navarre. The text is taken (with the addition 
of a few modernizations) from Chanson no. 20 of the two volume edition of his 
complete works.“ The tune looks as if it were taken from one of the French 
lyrics of the period, but it is not among the melodies of Thibaud printed in the 
collection. 


Ex.4 





Several supplementary versions of some of the numbers are prefaced to one 
of the items of Le Faucon, and these were obviously intended as some kind of 
table-music or promenade music at the Pavlovsk Court. They are written 
for wind sextet (2 clarinets, 2 horns, and 2 bassoons) and do not include parts 
for singers. The vocal melodies are given to the clarinets, and have been 
transposed, with a few insignificant modifications, into flat keys, more suitable 
for the instruments. The presence of such music attests to the unusual popu- 
larity of Bortnyansky’s compositions. 

The overture to Le Fils Rival is much more interesting than its predecessor, 
and is conceived on a much larger and more complicated scale. There is a 
short well-written slow introduction which is repeated in the traditional 
manner before the recapitulation. Later in the Allegro are found a number of 
sharp, rhythmic clashes which disturb the even flow of Bortnyansky’s music 
In places, the harmony is extravagant and the chromatic melodies are far in 
excess of his normal style. The orchestration is unusual, too, and the clarinets 
play almost the leading role. The reason for the predominance of the clarinet 
parts is probably that Bortnyansky had two excellent clarinettists at his 
disposal. 

The structure of the vocal numbers is more complex and more varied than 
in Le Faucon. Apart from the arias and the choral numbers, which are fitted 
for the most part into a symmetrical rondo-like form, Bortnyansky also uses 
accompanied recitative. The first two acts are given elaborate finales. The 
character of the actors is well delineated, and is obviously the result of careful 
consideration of their human and artistic qualities. They comprise a dreamy, 
impetuous Eleonora (who is the object of the son and father’s passion), the 
playful Albertina, the lively Sanchette, the ardent, love-lorn Carlos, the simple- 
minded Carillo, the magnanimous Don Pedro (the benevolent father type) 
and the imperturbable buffo doctor. Outstanding are the beautiful cradle 
chorus in the Third Act, the already-mentioned aria of Carlos with the solo 
clarinet, and the nocturne which may be numbered amongst some of the most 
inspired pages of eighteenth-century Russian music. 

Here are a few short musical quotations which give some idea of the diversity 
and richness of Bortnyansky’s musical style. The opening chorus is remar- 
kable in its melodic fullness, its harmony and its formal beauty. It includes a 
soprano arioso (sung by Sanchette), who accompanies herself on the harp. 





4 Les Poésies du Roy de Navarre, La Ravaliére, Paris, 1742. 
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Ex.5 Andantino 


Sanchette 


Ti- ran des & - messen-si - ble dont tu fais seul ledes-tin 


The coquettish Albertina has the following delightful motive. The dance 
rhythm of the melody is that of a Contre-danse or Ecossais. One might even 
say that it is reminiscent of a polka, were it not for the fact that the polka does 
not make its appearance for another four decades.” 


oT, Allegretto Wsiiloate 














v il y 
re-tou-ché ma coif-fu-re plus de cent fois 


The next quotation is entirely different from those preceding it. It depicts 
Eleonora’s pathos and suffering, with a power which completely over-rides 
Bortnyansky’s accustomed self-restraint. 


Ex.7 


On! mal - heu-reuseE-lé-0 - no-re, com-ment du cé-le - ste cour-roux 


=f (PP 


Carlos is depicted in the First Act in much the same spirit, though perhaps 
with a touch of resignation, by means of a simple recitativo accompagnato. 
After the introductory bars of the orchestra and the first few words of Carlos, 
a solo bassoon plays a poignant melodic phrase, which is full of sadness. The 
music by far transcends the rather conventional text of de la Fermiére at this 


point. 





4% Rabinovich, op. cit., p. 122. 
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Ex.8 
Andante con moto 


Quevieatil deme di-re! Oh,ciel estil pos-si-ble 
-= 


f 


pour un au-tre que moi son coeurse-rait sen - si-ble 


id 


Carillon, a secondary character, sings the following touching lament as he 
is about to depart. The ingenuousness of the melody is linked skilfully with 
the appealing intonations of the voice. The refrain “Sanchette, ah, Sanchette”’, 
which is repeated after every line of the text, appears each time in a different 
melodic form. In the following example, only the melody and bass are 
illustrated. 


Ex.9 Andante agitato 


Il faut nous di-re 














Finally, here is an extract from a witty little scene in which the chorus 
counts the pulse of the convalescent Carlos. At first, it isa calm, steady beat, 
but then, excited by the sudden approach of Eleonora, his pulse beats twice as 
fast. 
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Je suis con-tent de ce pouls la — oui. — 


Je suis con-tent de pouls 


With the close of the eighteenth century, Bortnyansky abandoned opera 
completely and devoted himself to the composition of instrumental and ecclesi- 
astical music. Today, Bortnyansky is remembered mostly by his non-operatic 
compositions, but no analysis of eighteenth-century Russian opera can be 
complete without taking his not inconsiderable achievement into consideration. 
He represents a facet of the Russian character which is often overlooked by 
critics in their preoccupation with the curious or the bizarre—namely, the love 
of craftsmanship and perfection which finds its literary counterpart not in the 
clumsy grandeur of the byliny, but in the quiet sophistication of the courtly ode. 
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The early Dances of Josef Lanner 


BY 
PHILIP T. BARFORD 


Tue dance-music of Josef Lanner (1801-43) is not widely known in this 
country. Arrangements of the more mature waltzes like Die Romantiker, 
op. 167, and Die Schénbrunner, op. 200, are sometimes played on a large or- 
chestra; but the earlier works remain hidden in obscurity. They receive occa- 
sional mention in some light book on the waltz, and a few bars of music might 
even be quoted now and then. There has always been a tendency for the story 
of the waltz to be regarded as a part of social history, and there are a number 
of books which lay great stress on the psychological significance of the waltz 
and yet give only scant descriptions of its fascinating musical beginnings. 
However, even if the stream of dance-music which flowed from the active pens 
of Lanner, the Strauss family and others only filled a byway of musical history, 
it is worthy of consideration not only on its own account, but also because of 
the light it throws upon the symphonic elevation of the waltz and Jéndler in 
the music of Schubert, Brahms, Bruckner, and especialiy Mahler. 

All Lanner’s music was edited by Eduard Kremser, who used to delight in 
conducting it in the latter days of the nineteenth century, and the complete 
works were published by Breitkopf and Hartel in short score. The first volume 
contains forty-nine pieces, of which nineteen are explicitly called Ldandler. 
These show quite clearly how Austrian folk-melodies served as a fecundating 
source of inspiration. In fact, Lanner so absorbed the “austrianism” of the 
landler-style that many of his original melodies sound like folk-tunes. It 
might well be the case that traditional melodies are sometimes built into other- 
wise original compositions with little or no modification. On other occasions, 
melodies are explicitly quoted, as in the Beliebtes Wiener Quodlibet, which is a 
landler-suite of Alpine songs. In any case, in his early works Lanner is so 
close to the native soil of Austria that it does not really matter much whether 
the tunes are his own composition or whether he is acting as the mouthpiece of 
the tradition which claimed his heart. For through Lanner a stream of lovely 
dance-music emerged from anonymous origins to sophisticated expression. 
Study of his work reveals a gradual transition from simple, unaffected and even 
naive compositions to more poised and consciously-refined art forms. 

Of the other thirty pieces in the first volume, eleven are styled ‘““Walzer’’, 
and some others, like the Musikverein-Tanze, op. 45, are obviously waltzes. 
Sometimes the word “‘wilzer” does not appear in the title but seemingly as a 
direction to the performers along with the initial dynamic markings. The 
remaining dances include galopps, cotillons, and so on, and one is a fantastic 
potpourri on motives by Paganini. 

The most interesting pieces are the landler and wadilzer, for it is in these that 
we can study the first traces of that urge to develop thematic material which 
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drove the Strausses on towards the conception of quasi-symphonic dances. 
Lanner was obviously a musician of considerable artistic sensitivity. He never 
remained satisfied with the primitive dance-forms of folk-Austria, and intro- 
duced a vein of lyrical poetry which imbued his melodies with delicate shades 
of feeling ranging from tender melancholy to a sensuous, but never sensual 
sweetness. He is scarcely ever “unbuttoned”’ like the elder Strauss, despite 
his undoubted taste for wine. Strauss hurled the dancers into a frenzy with 
impetuous rhythms and a seductive verve which quite undermined any in- 
fluence Lanner might have had upon the European public. Perhaps the 
temperamental differences between the two men who began their career as 
partners and separated after a violent quarrel is clearly revealed in their 
subsequent spheres of influence. Lanner remained a Viennese to the end. 
Strauss (father) conquered Europe, and even made the English waltz—no small 
achievement when we consider the stolid renderings which his music receives 
in this country today. In considering Lanner it is especially important to 
enter imaginatively into his musical world and social milieu. He was, I 
suppose, the ancestor of the small café orchestra, and it is no accident that 
Schubert delighted in his dances, and in the wine-drenched, bourgeois atmo- 
sphere in which they were performed. The subtle poetry in Lanner’s early 
work is echoed in Schubert’s dances; Lanner explored a vein of introspective, 
sometimes brooding melodiousness which Schubert was content to imitate. 
With this in mind, we should recreate his early music not on our large modern 
orchestras, but on small instrumental groups. Lanner is more enjoyable when 
his undulating violin tunes are thrown into clear relief by a subdued rendering 
of the bass. They are not meant for a sweeping army of strings, but for a 
more individualized manner of performance. It is easy to imagine Lanner 
leading his small band with fiddle and bow, infusing the dancers with his own 
peculiar sensibility. He is a composer of remarkably good taste and dignity, 
on the right side of the gulf which separates “‘art-music’’ from the world of 
cheap and trivial tunefulness. 

Lanner’s opus 1 is entitled Newe Wiener-Landler, and it consists of six 
short dances and a coda. Each dance has two strains, and these have a 
balanced, symmetrical construction as a rule, based on the four-bar phrase. 
In the first dance, the second half of the second strain is a simple restatement of 
the end of the first. This is a tendency evident in many later works, and it 
goes some way to unify each section. Apart from the coda, every dance is in the 
key of G major, and the harmonies are very simple indeed, being not much more 
than a ‘““vamped” accompaniment on a tonic-dominant basis. The melodies 
are sometimes doubled in thirds or sixths a practice foreshadowing the vein 
of saccharine sweetness with which the ensuing century of light music has made 
us over-familiar. 

The first tunes are made up of fragments which might be heard in any 
Austrian folk-song, and the characteristic method is to repeat such fragments 
in a sequential manner until the melody rises or falls to a point of rest on the 
tonic harmony—usually on the mediant or final note. Lanner’s melodies 
often fall—an interesting and subtle indication of his temperament—and this 
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imbues many tunes with an early-romantic melancholy. Here are the first 
two strains of Newe Wiener-Landler: 














The following fragment from the second dance has a flat sixth illustrating 
Lanner’s delicate melodic sense: 








Extension of the melodic interest of the landler (which tended to die out 
later in the century) and waltz presented Lanner and the Strauss family with 
problems which they solved in various ways. Lanner’s earlier method was to 
avoid the symmetrical four-bar structure by introducing secondary motives 
which, in their turn, could be treated sequentially and in alternation with the 
primary ones. This brought an element of unexpectedness into the measure, 
and opened up possibilities of development in the coda sections, which thus 
tended to become longer. Sometimes, on the other hand, Lanner avoids the 
resolution on tonic harmony at the end of the first four-bar phrase by suspend- 
ing the melody, usually on the submediant note, and by keeping a basic figure 
moving until the final is eventually reached at the end of the section. An 
example of the first method may be found in the Vermahlungs-Walzer, op. 15 
in the second strain of the second dance: 











Another interesting example is yielded in the second strain of the third 
dance, which I quote in full because I believe it might be the source from which 
Chopin, consciously or unconsciously, drew inspiration for his own Waltz in 
B minor, op. 69, no. 2. (Ex. 4). 

The second method is used in the fifth section of the Musikverein-Tanze, 
which is surely one of Lanner’s most beautiful compositions, a treasure-store 
of waltz-motives which left their mark indelibly upon nineteenth-century 
dance music. 
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Needless to say, the younger Johann Strauss combined both methods to 
produce long and flexible streams of melody quite free from the tyranny of the 
eight-bar, question-and-answer type of tune, and he is especially adept at the 
“unresolved melody” as, for instance, in the opening strains of the waltz 
entitled Myrtle Blossoms, op. 395. 








Another thematic principle is at work in Musikverein-Tdanze which was not 
so common to the later waltz-composers. This is the principle of variation, 


whereby an opening phrase appears in disguised forms in later sections. In 
this case, the rocking theme of the first dance is echoed in the second and third: 


—Ex.6 
N°! Musikverein -Tanze 
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For the rest, the melodies may be broadly classified as lyrical or figurative. 
Figurative melodies are mainly repetitions of short, dynamic motives—calcu- 
lated, no doubt, to induce a terpsichoric inebriation in the dancers. Here is 
an example from Fliichtige Lust, op. 46, a waltz which abounds in them: 














Such passages find many echoes in the compositions of the Strauss family— 
notably in the younger Strauss’ Acceleration Waltz. 

Lyrical melodies in Lanner’s early works have a charm characteristic of 
early romanticism generally, a quality which later in the century, yielded 
to an increasing sophistication. In the works of the younger Johann Strauss, 
lyricism is made more potent by sensuous harmonies stemming, no doubt, from 
Wagner who admired Strauss and with whom Strauss was friendly. Lyricism 
in Lanner has a Spring sweetness quite happily reconciled with the simple 
harmonies which were its main support, and it alternates with dynamic figura- 
tion without producing any sense of stress. In the beautiful Trennungs- 
Walzer, op. 19, which Lanner wrote after he and Strauss had decided to go 


their separate ways, are a number of flowing themes interspersed with figur- 
ative passages which balance the lyrical sweep and do not disturb the gentle 
melancholy of the whole: 


Ex.8 
(a) 








At the end of the century, the tempo of the waltz started to slow down as the 
lyrical element began to dominate the rhythm with cloying cadences and a 
self-conscious, quasi-dramatic expressiveness. The seeds of disintegration are 
evident in a late work of Johann Strauss junior entitled Seid umschlungen 
Millionen—a curious piece to which Carl Ziehrer replied with a waltz entitled 
Diesen Kuss fiir Ganzen Weit! before meeting a wretched end in dire poverty. 
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Through piano arrangements of Viennese waltz-music, we are all familiar 
with the rhythmic division of simple harmonies in the accompaniment whereby 
the first beat has the bass-note and the other two have the remainder of the 
chord. This practice is evident in Lanner’s first /aéndler and walzer; but 
sometimes, as in Haydn's Deutsche, the rhythm is expressed in complete triads, 
or in smoother broken-chord patterns. Schubert is fond of the latter practice, 
and there is a familiar example in the piece sometimes known as “Longing”’. 
Johann Strauss junior generally uses three complete chords only for positive 
emphasis, and broken patterns only when some especially smooth effect is 
desired—as in the popular melody from Rosen aus dem Suden, which is now 
associated in most minds with sentimental violins and palms in pots. 

Only occasionally does Lanner use adventurous harmonies. The diminished 
seventh is sometimes brought into play, and there are one or two striking 
modulations. The evidence suggests that Lanner was in fact a competent and 
imaginative harmonist with capacities which his earlier conception of dance- 
music did not prompt him to explore. But his poetic insight leads to this in 
the concluding ‘‘post-horn” cadences of Trennungs-Walzer: 


Ex.9 
° : ir ae 


and to this in the Redout-Carneval Tdnze, op. 42. 
Ex.10 


> 


PP 
z 


tdi 7 


Most of Lanner’s expressive devices in harmony rest upon such an un- 
expected flattening of notes. 
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When we hear the later waltzes of the Strauss family and the waltz-like 
movements of Mahler and Bruckner we appreciate the underlying Austrian 
consciousness with which Lanner’s early dances are associated. The senti- 
mental /aéndler yielded during Lanner’s evolution as a composer to the faster 
and more exuberant waltz with which the elder Strauss swept through Europe. 
But as the waltz passed maturity, and dissolved in a welter of light musical- 
comedy, the /andler became a nostalgic symbol of bygone days and youth. 
Many a sophisticated late-nineteenth century waltz makes more than passing 
reference to ldndler-tempo, and thus evokes a realm of lyrical feeling character- 
istic of the earlier eighteen-hundreds. In the beautiful dance Bei uns zu Haus, 
the younger Strauss twice introduces landler-tempo, and each time with a 
heartfelt emphasis which leaves no doubt about his deeper feelings: 





And in Wiener-Mddin Ziehrer introduces a passionate /dndler in the intro- 
duction and coda—thus sandwiching the waltz between two tributes to the 
beauty of its ancestor. 

As the waltz nowadays evokes faded images of ‘“‘gay Vienna’’, so the 
lindler evoked the real Austria to the waltz-writers themselves. In truth, 
the Viennese waltz rapidly became an almost cosmopolitan creation; but to the 


musician who really knew and loved his Vienna, and the surrounding country- 
side, the essential Austria was embodied in the landler. 

It is in a similar spirit that Mahler builds up large-scale movements, as well 
as lesser structures, in landler-tempo. We may feel that the big /aéndler move- 
ment in the ninth Symphony is not entirely successful from any point of view; 
but the second movement of the Resurrection Symphony breathes the spirit 
of Lanner’s early music, and no one who knows works like the Schnellsegler 
Léandler, op. 47, or the Jubel-Fest Tanze, op. 29, can remain indifferent to 
Mahler’s poignantly symbolic intentions. 

Lanner’s first waltz was not an original composition but an adaptation of 
Weber's celebrated “Invitation”, which was not, of course, quite suitable for 
the ballroom in its original form. But his next work, the Mitternachis Walzer, 
op. 8, is a true waltz, and its swinging repetitions, full of sensuous exhuberance 
and yearning, are prophetic of things to come: 











The Piano Concertos of Emanuel Moor 
BY 
HAROLD TRUSCOTT 


It is far from inconceivable that as music struggles back to sanity musicians 
will turn more and more to a close study of the music of composers such as . 
Reger and Medtner in an effort to learn something about that commodity. 
Both these composers were sign-posts pointing the way ahead which, as always 
at the peak of a revolution, turns out to be the way back as well. There are 
many other such composers dotted about the twentieth-century scene and when 
the distorting mist of contemporary musical history as it appears to us at 
present has cleared, proportion will set in and things will be seen as they really 
were. Among the other contributory signposts of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries is the music of Emanuel Mo6r; if I place him slightly 
lower than the two composers already mentioned it is no detriment to him. 
Our concert programmes today, as far as contemporary music is concerned, 
are crammed with work far, rather than slightly, below the level of Reger and 
Medtner. Moédr’s music is of a quality which requires for its fullest appreciation 
an awareness of fundamental values rather than a desire to be in the vanguard 
of opinion at all costs. 

Born in 1862 at Kecskémit, Emanuel Modér was a Hungarian with a cos- 
mopolitan background and a strong connection with England; he died at Vevey 
in 1931. He studied at Budapest and Vienna, had successful concert tours in 
Europe and America, and gave recitals in London in 1892 and 1910; he had a 
variety of interests among which composition took chief place, playing the 
piano came a good second, teaching third, and the improvement of the piano 
from a technical and creative point of view simultaneously was a good deal 
mixed up with all three. I am concerned here with his composition, and 
particularly with his writing for the piano as it is shown in his pianoforte 
concertos. It is not greatly different in these works from its style in his solo 
piano music, but subtle differences show themselves in conjunction with the 
orchestra which are worth noting. Apart from this, he writes here, as he always 
did, intensely personal music which derived in the first instance from Brahms 
(as have so many notable figures in recent times) but which soon discarded the 
once valuabie outer shell in favour of what it had led to—the discovery of his 
own personal idiom. I pick the piano concertos for a number of reasons, of 
which the chief is that they contain not only some of the finest music he wrote, 
but some of the finest in recent times. To put all the cards on the table at 
once, he was what is called a romantic, however one takes that overdone and 
mostly misused word, and his best music contains a strong popular appeal. 
We shall not understana him, however, nor most of the composers on either side 
of the “romantic’’ fence, until we cease to divide composers and their music 
into one or another of a number of purely arbitrary categories. This will be 
made clearer as I proceed. We are all snobbish enough today to look down on 
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snobs (so was Thackeray), and we all like to live in two worlds, keeping our 
end up with the intelligentsia on the one hand and balancing this with a tolerant 
approval of the popularity coming from the masses on the other. Modr’s 
E flat piano Concerto, his last, would be as popular with a Promenade audience 
as Beethoven's E flat. 

Moor was very prolific, as most of the world’s greatest artistic producers 
have been, and he wrote music with an energy at times feverish, which reflected 
itself in other ways, making him, as also with many other artists, a difficult 
person to get on with. He had in some ways an unfortunate personality, a 
singlemindedness of purpose and a degree of concentration, no matter with 
what he was concerned, very natural to a creative artist dealing with his art, 
but which at times ignored the dictates of natural politeness and courtesy, 
forgetting in concentration on the matter in hand the respect due to another 
human being, and so got himself disliked. I do not defend this habit which 
was thus allowed to get out of hand, nor do I blame the reaction which naturally 
followed, but I do blame the equal lack of control on the part of people thus 
affected by him who allowed their dislike to extend to his music. The two 
things are quite separate and should be kept so. Many people who have thus 
allowed their dislike of the man to extend to the music have, with more experi- 
ence of it, had to change their mind. There is, for instance, the experience of 
Ysaye, who played Moér’s C sharp minor violin Concerto several times because 
Casals wanted him to, but without at all liking it, and ended by declaring it to 
be the greatest violin concerto ever written. This, of course, is an exaggeration, 
the product of an overwhelming enthusiasm, but the important point is that 
this great enthusiasm had been born of growing knowledge and experience of 
the music, from a beginning not even tepid but frankly hostile; and the moral 
of that is that first impressions of Modér’s music are to be trusted even less than 
those of other composers’ music. 

There are twenty-nine works for solo instrument or instruments and 
orchestra, and all, from the earliest, maintain a high level of worth. After an 
Adagio for violin and orchestra which may have been part of a concerto the 
rest of which was either lost or scrapped, the first piano Concerto, in D major, 
arrived in 1886 when he was twenty-four years of age. I mentioned earlier 
the influence of Brahms; that influence is evident in this Concerto, and again 
in the finale of the second, but a curious point arises here: the more one listens 
to or plays these concertos and tallies the Brahmsian influence with some of the 
works of the German which it brings to mind, the more it is forced upon one 
that these works are all notable for a Hungarian influence upon Brahms—the 
finale of the early G minor piano Quartet is one, that of the second piano 
Concerto is another. Now, how much of the Brahmsian sound in Moér is due to 
Brahms and how much to the fact that he was himself a Hungarian? There is 
little or nothing else to remind us of Brahms or, indeed, anyone else. Perhaps 
it is the same Hungarian strain we hearin each. What does strike one immedi- 
ately is that this first piano Concerto of Moér is a classic-romantic concerto, 
and that it is achieved with a verve and a freshness that suggests such a thing 
had never been heard of before; it is as though all the huge history of this form 
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had never been. If it were not for a prevalent debasing of language which 
would mean handing the psycho-musicologists a meal already cooked, I would 
call it naive, and yet naive it is, and it is the best possible tonic in a weary and 
too-knowledgeable world. It is naive because Moor obviously had never heard 
that such things had already been done, and that ennui was setting in for all 
the best people, musical and otherwise, and that it was fast becoming the only 
possible, bearable state to deny all the normal human things that have made 
humanity human. It is naive because its first theme is a simple common 
chord played in a dashing rhythm from bottom to top of the orchestral compass, 
and because it can get so excited over this that a trombone roars its approval 
in the third bar. And yet the excitement is right—the trombone shows sound, 
unsophisticated good sense, and we shall do likewise if, when we get the oppor- 
tunity to hear this concerto, we feel as though we want to do the same. 

Another point which can be misleading is the question of Modér’s second 
subjects. He is a pastmaster of the art of writing what sounds like a tune, 
but is really a fragment pregnant with future possibilities which are always 
seized upon avidly. This is to say that they are, as so often in late Schumann, 
tune-fragments as a rule, and where they are not—as in the present case, which 
is a complete tune—they are built upon some figure which is full of develop- 
ment potential; this immediately operates, permeating the texture, and so the 
romantic tune is not allowed to draw all the attention to itself. All this is true 
of the present case where also another of Modr’s safeguards shows itself—a 
driving rhythm reminding one very forcibly of the similar quality in Medtner. 
This, as in the greater master, is one of the big contributing factors to the fresh- 
ness of its impact on one. The music sweeps along on a canvas which seems 
to be huge but is actually of quite normal dimensions. Lastly, these tunes 
have the power of making the listener at first hearing feel at once that he has 
always known them although they are quite distinct and original. For all 
these reasons there is no case where the tune, romantic as it may be, gives any 
impression of succulent overripeness or a devouring self-pity. Modr’s outlook 
is too healthily observant of things other than himself; in the truest sense of 
the word he enjoys, but he does not enjoy “himself”. He enjoys anything 
and everything else, and he can sweep one into the train of his enjoyment in a 
series of four or five short phrases which seem to describe an immense arch. 

His themes generate; they contribute to a mass greater than themselves, 
and it is difficult to decide which of their functions has the greater beauty— 
their ability to be just themselves or the verve with which they automatically 
help on the action. In this again he resembles the later Schumann. His 
expressive power at the time of the first Concerto was already considerably 
developed and, as in all true artists, technical power can scarcely be separated; 
it is only the lesser men who look to their acquired technical apparatus to help 
them out, which it never does because in true creative power technical ability 
is so inseparable from the whole thing: it is not superimposed. In the first 
movement of the first Concerto we are given, apart from the opening common 
chord theme, a spate of themes in the first group and transition passage before 
the music is crowned with the beautiful main theme of the second group; in 
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spite of this, there is no sense of overcrowding or bad proportion, and this is 
avoided because all these themes grow out of one little germ. We have here a 
species of Sibelian procedure before the Finnish master had found his true 
style, which had already been adumbrated in various works of Schubert, 
notably the first movement of the unfinished piano Sonata in C major of 
1825.* The opening downward leap of a fourth, which has already taken on 
several different but connected meanings within the first fourteen bars, becomes 
an upward leap of an octave, and from this grow in asteady unbroken stream 
five themes, to say nothing of tributary figures which are distinct and yet have 
this family resemblance—it is like looking at several faces, each with its own 
distinctive character, but yet showing the deep family traits. 

The richness of this outpouring, controlled as it is, is more than balanced 
by the comparative frugality of the second group which is content with the 
tune already mentioned in a varying expansion. Leading to it is a theme with 
a strong suggestion of the Bach of the Brandenburg concertos which later, in the 
development, gives rise to a surging new theme, the first few notes of which 
gradually insinuate themselves into the beginning of the solo version of the 
opening theme, replacing the original drop of a fourth. Possibly the deepest 
and certainly the most romantic moment in the movement occurs towards the 
end of the development when the piano, on the distant harmony of G fiat, 
plays the second tune without its prominent fruitful rhythm and, psycho- 
logically right, with the first note changed from the fifth of the chord to the 
third but, as does not happen with the type of composer most generally labelled 
“romantic’’, this moment is carefully built and as carefully left. In other 
words, Moér here shows prominently the classical side of his musical nature, 
as Beethoven does in the two similar moments in the first movement of his 
G major Concerto. 

The slow movement, in A major, makes one think of no category—neither 
classical, romantic nor “contemporary”; it is pure music and its type is im- 
material. It begins with a tune prominently featuring a dropping sixth from 
the mediant of an A major chord to its dominant. The tune does not come to 
an end but, having been carried through two strains by the orchestra, is picked 
up from subdominant harmony by the piano. The style is true to the rest of 
the work: that is to say, it is true to Modr’s own individual style at this stage 
in his career. Therefore it is all the more remarkable that halfway through 
the movement the dropping sixth is inverted and, on C sharp minor harmony, 
the orchestra, against quiet triplets from the piano, plays a new theme as 
Moérish as the rest, but which would go into almost any large slow movement 
of Bach without a trace of incongruity. This is a fact which says much 
for the all-embracing nature of Modr’s style and individuality thus early in his 
career, 

Louis Pecskai, Max Rostal’s predecessor at the Guildhall School of Music, 
once made the remark that Saint-Saéns’ violin Concerto in B minor begins like 
Bach and ends like Offenbach. Moér’s finale begins like Brahms—the Brahms 





* See Music Review, XVIII/2, February 1957: p. 114. 
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of the finale of the A minor string Quartet, another of the movements which 
have a strong Hungarian flavour—and proceeds a good deal like the Bartok 
of the later works. I have often wondered how much of the more amenable 
disposition shown in Barték’s last works was due to the ameliorating influence 
of composers like Dohnanyi and Moér, and it is true that one can hear Strauss’ 
Tili at his most impish striding through parts of the finale of the Concerto for 
Orchestra. The result of this mixture in Moor’s finale is a perfectly integrated 
style which winds up the work in a manner satisfying in a composition of this 
type without any suggestion of playing down or of failing invention. The 
balance between music and virtuosity is held throughout. 

The second Concerto, written in 1888, the year of his first marriage, is a 
strong, sturdy work, very much in a minor key, that of C, but in no way a 
tragic work. It is, in fact, one of the few works of the latter end of the nine- 
teenth century in which the minor key is not used to produce a predominantly 
tragic or, at least, pathetic mood. Its finale is actually one of the gayest 
movements in all nineteenth-century music—gay, but not frivolous, a totally 
different mood for which the former adjective is all too frequently made to do 
duty. The work, however, is as different from the first as it is possible to 
be. Equally energetic, it is incisive and tends to compression where the first 
tends to expansion. Against the rich outpouring of themes in the earlier first 
movement we have here a spartan frugality. True, in the D major first move- 
ment the majority of the themes were found to be variants of an initial germ 
theme, but although in the present case there are fascinating variants of the 
main theme, they are not presented as new themes—they are palpably recog- 
nizable as the theme they vary. Nonetheless, the variation-technique is here 
in this C minor movement, and it is from this technique that the definite sonata 
structure of the work derives its strength. This is another link with Brahms 
who, in such a movement as the first in his fourth Symphony, raised this type 
of movement to tremendous heights. But Modr’s Concerto really reaches 
back beyond Brahms to an equally remarkable application of a similar technique 
in a similar type of work—the great G minor piano Concerto of Dussek. 

Moér’s main theme, stated direct by the orchestra, is a variant of the age- 
old theme which has attracted so many composers because there is virtually 
no limit to what can be extracted from it. No one composer could ever exhaust 
it, for it is built like a rock on the fundamentals of a key, yet it is not a formula 
but very much a theme. For instance, it is the subject of Bach’s six-part 
Ricercar from the Musikalisches Opfer, and the main themes of Mozart’s wind 
Serenade in C minor, the Fantasia, K.475 and Sonata, K.457. Modr’s is a 
movement of great originality of form; with its brief ritornello opening, the 
large-scale piano part and equally large-scale orchestral part the effect is, 
nonetheless, almost that of a chamber concerto. 

The first group of themes is really a set of variations on the main theme and 
as the tonal transition is accomplished there is also a gradual thematic transition 
to the main member of the second group, itself another variation of the main 
theme. A further likeness to the Dussek G minor Concerto is that the piano 
never plays the main theme in its original form, but only variants of it. Again, 
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although the movement is emphatically a sonata movement in the classical and 
romantic sense, it expands and contracts with very much the effect of a move- 
ment from a Brandenburg concerto. Modor’s style is fundamentally contra- 
puntal, and although he breaks into block harmony far more than Bach ever 
did, this is largely confined to the orchestra; the soloist keeps up a running fire 
of contrapuntal comment. 

In one point Moér is different from both the concerto grosso composers and 
the classical, and very much in line with composers such as Medtner, who have 
retained the classical idea but adapted it to the needs of their music. The 
size and length of the ritornelli grow, so that the largest, instead of being at the 
beginning of the work and, in the Bachian concerto, usually repeated complete 
at the end of the movement, occurs at the beginning of the recapitulation. 

The slow movement, a beautiful andante, begins with an oboe tune which fits 
the instrument like a glove, accompanied by the piano, its tail echoed by the 
bassoon, and is given a counterstatement by violins. The piano plays this tune 
just once in the movement. It is the little tail which makes up the bulk of the 
piano’s material as well as dominating the movement as a whole to an extent 
not foreshadowed by its original appearance. It is in keeping with Modr’s 
outlook also that this little tail has a decidedly strong characteristic rhythm as 
its outstanding quality. It insinuates itself into the flow of the movement so 
gently and innocently that it is with the greatest surprise that we realize it 
has assumed almost complete control of the movement. Nevertheless, one of 
the finest strokes in the whole piece, and one of the most genuinely moving, 
is the exquisitely handled return to the oboe tune via a passage which has grown 
from the rhythmic tail and employs, whether by accident or design, a theme 
strongly related to the main theme of the second group in the first movement. 

The finale opens with a three-bar phrase variant of the main theme of the 
first movement. However, this is not the main theme of the movement, which 
follows after ten bars and a silent bar. Once more in this main theme can be 
heard the Brahmsian Hungarian strain—in this case it is particularly that of 
the finale of Brahms’ B flat piano Concerto. The finale of Modr’s Concerto, 
though, is completely original. This movement shows a great sign of the 
vitality of his music in that he can, with the ease of a practised conversationalist, 
which in private life he was not, use a prevailing different rhythm to begin a 
restatement of an old theme so that the flow is perfectly natural and the theme 
emerges without apparent contrivance from the context, rather as Bach used 
the dotted rhythm which pervades the second fugue in Die Kiinst der Fuge to 
begin a statement of the fugue subject, thus letting it emerge from its context 
by filling in the initial rise of a fifth with this rhythm. 

Moér’s invention in this finale is literally inexhaustible; the principal theme 
propels the transition passage by beginning on the orchestra and letting the 
soloist pick up its second bar and carry it with orchestral echoes on a voyage 
round the key of C minor which, at the last moment, makes its break out of the 
key suddenly, in the sense that we are not prepared for it, and arrives at a 
second subject which, true to the principle shown throughout the first move- 
ment, suggests a connection with the main theme by its dotted rhythm. This 
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time, however, the connection is only suggested and is largely confined to the 
use of the similar rhythm. The writing, both for piano alone and for piano 
and orchestra, is a tour-de-force in that it is two-part writing almost throughout 
and yet is continually showing new enrichments or austerities. As in the first 
movement the largest tutti comes towards the end of the work. 

The romantic concerto as seen in its apotheosis in Moor’s work in the third 
Concerto in D flat major, op. 57, is the romantic concerto with a sidelong 
difference. It appears to do all the things associated with this genre and yet 
its speech is as free as that of Sibelius’ fourth Symphony or Nielsen’s Fifth and 
its comments as devastating. It has a counterpart in this style in a work 
written in the same year, 1906—the sixth Symphony in E minor. Both these 
large-scale compositions give us full-blooded pictures intentionally a little 
off focus; the effect is harsh even where the music is not. In the Concerto, 
even the pianistic decorations, superficially so like the emptinesses we are 
accustomed to in the deluge of such works which debouched from Liszt’s two 
specimens and flooded the end of the nineteenth century, reveal a strong 
contrapuntal aspect and help in the unremittingly harsh and nonetheless 
truthful picture contained in the work. It uses a nineteenth-century romantic 
language to convey a twentieth-century objective commentary, and this is 
a startlingly fruitful resource which the accepted twentieth-century lions 
appear not yet to have discovered. 

Unlike the other three, this Concerto has four movements, played without 
a break. At the end of the first, which is prefaced with a large slow intro- 
duction, the home tonic chord of D flat major is approached and reached so 
that as it sounds its character changes and with the beginning of the slow 
movement in F sharp major it is revealed as the dominant of that key. This 
is not just a matter of Modr’s having taken advantage of the fact that the tonic 
can be used as this dominant; in those last bars of the first movement it really 
does attain a hovering character between the tonic we know and something 
else not as yet revealed, so that it seems to flicker. 

The third movement, the scherzo, is, like the corresponding movement 
in Mahler’s fourth Symphony, similar to a modern evocation of Bach, in no 
way like the pseudo-mathematical dehydrated twentieth-century formula 
which eschews display of emotion and says it is on its way back to Bach, 
overlooking the fact that in so doing it is expressing an emotion, but in the 
inevitable but quite unpredictable contrapuntal expansion which Bach made 
his own. The finale, a strong sonata movement, happily turns the main theme 
of the first movement to fugal use. The only contemporary piano Concerto 
which is brought to my mind in connection with this one is another great 
neglected masterpiece, that of Hans Pfitzner. 

Slightly off our track is the triple Concerto for piano, violin and cello of 
1907, a magnificent solution to an almost insuperable problem, and the next 
and last work in this set of piano concertos is the E flat, op. 85, composed in 
1909. This shares many features of the later style with the second piano 
Sonata, op. 103, also in E flat, which belongs to 1910. In these works, as in 
some other works of the same period, Modér’s style, whilst displaying no 
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noticeable changes, has indubitable changes in its sound so that although there 
is nothing in this Concerto, for instance, which could possibly suggest such a 
connection, it is Beethoven of whom we find ourselves thinking. There is not 
a trace of his style or his technique, the piano writing could not be more 
different from his at any time in his life, and yet it is his spirit which seems to 
combine with Moér’s in this tremendously vivifying, energetic and contem- 
plative music. It is, I think, unquestionably the greatest of the piano concertos, 
and I believe that the music of this century has little to show that is finer. 
The one composer who is his superior is as unknown. Contemporary composers 
could learn much from the middle movement of this work about the writing of 
a slow movement which is both spare and rich simultaneously, and suggests 
infinitely more than is actually contained in the written notes. 

The whole Concerto demonstrates with complete mastery the art of com- 
bining opposites so that they co-operate to produce one complete entity and 
work together instead of against each other. The finale, for instance, is both 
full-blooded and austere at the same time. This becomes more and more a 
predominant feature of Moor’s later music, but this movement and the finale 
of the second piano Sonata are probably its finest examples. Modr’s music 
was always assured; there is no hesitancy or nervousness to be found even in 
his earliest work, but the assurance to be found in this last Concerto constitutes 
a further link with Beethoven, for it is the assurance which rests on indifference 
to the reaction of others, not on a consciousness of being able to sway other 
people, and this same quality, of course, is the mark of Beethoven's third period. 
The work is both active and contemplative, but seems to say that what others 
may think about it is immaterial. It says further that the spirit, while it may 
be immaterial, is not necessarily anaemic. It is a wonderful conclusion to a 
series of works which are a sort of temperature chart of Modr’s work as a whole. 

The piano writing changes as their composer’s outlook changes, but the 
fundamentals do not change, any more than the fundamentals of a person’s 
character change; all that happens is that at different times different aspects, 
which have always been there, are accentuated; for instance, as one might 
expect, that of the first two concertos is fuller in texture than in the last, whilst 
the third, a contradiction in many ways, as I have pointed out, actually 
produces a harsher, sparer sound although it employs in its solo part far more 
notes than any of the others. I have said that Modr’s piano writing in these 
works is not noticeably different from that in his solo piano works, and this is 
true. The writing in the works without orchestra reflects the same growth 
and development, particularly as to his use of rapid unison passages which 
twist and turn to extract the maximum harmonic subtlety from the music, 
but practically all the changes that take place, which do not as a rule necessi- 
tate any great difference in the appearance of the music, are shown at a much 
more striking angle when combined with the orchestra. The latter Moér 
always uses symphonically in the concertos, but on a scale which suggests 
a chamber orchestra. 

His style as a whole is riddled with curious astringencies, the cause of which 
is almost impossible to pin down. They are not, for the most part, caused by 
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actual dissonances although these are there, but depend far more on contra- 
dictory use of perfectly normal chords, a method which has a lot in common with 
Reger, but sounds totally different. Modér was, as was Medtner, a twentieth 
century composer; both built on classical foundations, and neither could have 
functioned in the nineteenth century to their fullest extent without introducing 
strongly disturbing elements. These are psychological rather than factual; 
in other words, they cannot be reduced to isolated harmonies as can be done 
with the majority of contemporary composers who rely far more than is healthy 
upon physical impact to make their contemporary point and reflection. Physi- 
cal impact is very limited in its usefulness or persuasive power, and this lessens 
the more it is experienced, but psychological impact, such as Medtner and 
Moér furnish, does not diminish. There is no getting used to it, so long as 
humanity is human. This is the real reflection of the contemporary scene 
which basically is always the same, and always contemporary. The lesson, 
the problem and its solution, remain valid—as humanity, for all the superficial 
changes from period to period, remains valid. 
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The Progress of Dwvorak’s Music in Britain 
BY 
JOHN CLAPHAM 


WHEN August Manns conducted the first two and either the third or fourth 
of Dvofak’s Slavonic Dances, op. 46, at the Crystal Palace on 15th February, 
1879, the composer’s name was quite unknown to English audiences. The 
second dance in E minor was described as beautiful by both The Times and 
London Figaro, and The Times and The Musical Times admired the brilliant 
orchestration. Just over a year later Manns introduced on 27th March what 
he called the “Second Set’’ of dances, nos. 5-8 of op. 46, and in December, 1880, 
he performed three of the earlier dances at Glasgow and two at Edinburgh. 
Other works of Dvofak heard in London that year included the string Sextet, 
led by Joachim at a Monday Popular Concert on 23rd February, the Trio in 
G minor played at one of Mr. Charles Hallé’s recitals on 21st May, the 3rd 
Slavonic Rhapsody conducted by Hans Richter on 27th May, and the string 
Quartet in E flat led by Madame Norman-Néruda at a Saturday Popular 
Concert on 18th December. In addition to these works Hallé performed the 
1st Slavonic Rhapsody at Manchester on 18th November. The Sextet and 
string Quartet were such a success that each had to be repeated about a 
fortnight later. 

Both The Musical Times and London Figaro singled out the Dumka 
movement of the Sextet for special commendation. The Times devoted more 
than half a column to the newly discovered Czech composer, and was par- 
ticularly attracted by the pathetic F sharp minor episode in the Dumka; 
they were convinced that the Sextet alone would be sufficient to secure Dvorak 
a place among the leading nationalist composers. They said: ‘It is indeed 
the work of a master; and more than this, it is replete with originality and 
genuine melodic invention”. The Sunday Times gave a whole column to 
Dvofak and the Sextet, and prophesied perfectly accurately that the name of 
the composer was fated to become a household word in English musical circles. 
Of the 3rd Slavonic Rhapsody the same newspaper wrote: ‘So far this is the 
most important thing Herr Richter has given us. Now we are hungering in 
an Oliver Twist-ian manner for ‘more’’’; but London Figaro commented that 
the Rhapsody did not attract much attention. On the other hand The Daily 
Telegraph, speaking of this work’s independence of form, said: “‘He may lead 
us through devious ways, but they are flower strewn. . . . The orchestra seems 
to glow with ever-changing and lovely hues, while the figures come and go with 
such grace and ease as to banish all effort’. Although the string Quartet was 
much admired, and each movement was greeted with loud applause, there was 
a criticism expressed in the press that it was over-long. The Times was struck 
by its “effects of all but orchestral beauty and variety”. Only the ardent 
Wagnerite, Ferdinand Praeger, of The Musical Standard was impressed by it. 
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The piano Quartet in D was played at one of Charles Hallé’s concerts on 
roth May, 1882, and repeated on 20th November, but of far greater importance 
was Manns’ performance of the Symphony in D at the Crystal Palace on 
22nd April that year. Those who had wondered whether Dvorak could express 
his deepest thoughts and feelings in the international language of music, without 
reference to national material, and could, in the words of The Times of 4th 
January, 1881, ‘“‘give us a broad adagio after the model of Beethoven, instead 
of a ‘““dumka” with a valse theme by way of an intermezzo’’, took particular 
note of this Symphony, and were in general favourably impressed. The 
Sunday Times spoke very highly of the first movement, and especially of the 
development. “The second portion of the movement”, it said, “has been 
constructed with consummate ability, and one climax after another is reached 
without the resources of the composer being exhausted, until finally a peroration 
of overwhelming grandeur brings the movement to a conclusion”. Richter 
repeated the Symphony three weeks after the Crystal Palace performance, 
and it was quite frequently performed after that. 

By the time Barnby introduced Dvofak’s Stabat Mater at the Royal 
Albert Hall on roth March, 1883, the composer was a very firm favourite with 
English audiences, and in view of their great liking for large-scale choral works, 
it was particularly fitting that this work should be performed, and its success 
was almost a foregone conclusion. Lavish praise was given by the critics, 
and the work made a deep impression on the public. The Musical Times 
reported: ‘‘the enthusiasm of the hearers was so unmistakably shown as to 
prove beyond doubt that Dvorak must henceforth occupy as high a place in 
this country in sacred as in secular composition, if, indeed, his Stabat Mater 
does not take a firmer hold of the public than any work we have hitherto heard 
from his pen”. The Athenaeum rather surprisingly declared: ‘““We have no 
hesitation in pronouncing Dvofak’s Stabat Mater the most truly inspired work 
that has been produced since Goetz’ Naenia and 137th Psalm’’, but it must be 
recalled that both Goetz and Raff were very popular with London audiences 
at that time. Goetz’ Psalm had been performed four years earlier. The 
Times, while recognizing the Stabat Mater as ‘‘an original effort of great power’’, 
was critical of Dvofak’s ‘extremely bad’’ declamation, and the way he varied 
his accentuation of the same word in different places in the work. After 
hearing the Stabat Mater a year and a half later, their critic Francis Hueffer 
spoke very highly of the opening number, Fac ut portem and the final 
movement, and added: “If the remainder of the work were equal (to these 
three sections) the immortality of the Stabat Mater and its composer would be 
fully secured”’. 

During 1883 Richter conducted the 2nd Slavonic Rhapsody on 11th June, 
and at the Crystal Palace Manns performed My Home Overture on 12th May 
and the piano Concerto with Oscar Beringer as soloist on 13th October. The 
Observer was inclined to believe this was ‘‘the best pianoforte concerto produced 
during the last decade”. Beringer, with whom Dvofdk sometimes stayed 
when he visited London later, found the composer a rather difficult guest, 
perhaps because of his liking for rising and retiring early. 
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A great deal has been written about Dvofak’s first visit to London in 
March, 1884, and the more important of his subsequent visits to London, 
Wercester, Birmingham and Leeds. His own letters to friends have much to 
say of the huge successes which coincided with his appearances, and which 
must have seemed a little overwhelming at first to a simple man of humble 
origin. Nowadays when it is unusual for a new composition to be hailed as a 
masterpiece by an emotionally excited audience, we need imagination to realize 
the feelings of those who took part in such scenes of enthusiasm. Native 
composers, some of whom before long sank into oblivion, such as Frederic 
Cliffe, the composer of a quite frequently played Symphony in C minor, may 
have been praised and described as “clever’’ by the critics, but none of them 
could compete with this comparative newcomer from Bohemia. He possessed 
gifts which appealed to a very wide class of music lovers, and, as Hadow 
later remarked, he was neither identified as a progressive nor a conservative. 
Writing of his first visit, The Pall Mall Gazette said: ‘‘We have no desire to 
herald in a Dvofak mania, or to hear nothing but Dvofak till midsummer; 
and we are threatened with something like it. Still if every season we must 
have a musical lion, we might go further and fare worse’. 

Joseph Bennett, the Daily Telegraph music critic, contributed an important 
article to The Musical Times of April, 1884, in which he stated: ‘““Now that 
Wagner is dead, no more interesting figure than Dvofak remains for the 
contemplation of music-lovers, while the Bohemian’s claims to attention rest 
upon a basis so different from those of the German as to stand quite apart. 
A composer, if he be a composer indeed, speaks from the experience of his iife, 
and the more intense and varied that experience the more he has to tell us 
of a sort worth heeding. . . . Through such a school Dvofak has passed, so 
long looking into the face of adversity that few know its lineaments better than 
he’. This last point strikes us as an unnecessary exaggeration, for there were 
others, Beethoven, Schubert, Smetana and Wolf among them, who suffered 
more intensely than Dvofak. But Bennett was sufficiently well acquainted 
with the latter’s music to discover in it some signs of hardship and suffering. 

On his first visit to London Dvofak introduced the Hussite Overture at a 
Philharmonic concert on 20th March, and at the same concert William J. 
Winch, the American tenor singer, sang the first and fourth of the Gipsy 
Melodies with Berger accompanying. Two days later Dvofak conducted his 
Scherzo capriccioso and his Nocturne for strings at the Crystal Palace, and 
Winch repeated the two songs but with the composer accompanying on this 
occasion. Dvofdk’s first public appearance was at the Royal Albert Hall 
where he conducted his Stabat Mater on 13th March. In the same year the 
piano Trio in F minor, which had been played earlier at a Kensington charity 
concert by Fuller-Maitland, Miss Shinner and another player, was performed 
at a Monday Popular Concert on 31st March, and on roth June the violin 
Sonata was played by Gardner and Ludwig. The following year the chief 
events were the world premiére of the Symphony in D minor, op. 70, at the 
Philharmonic Society's concert on 22nd April, and the first performance abroad 
of The Spectre’s Bride at Birmingham on 27th August, with the composer 
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conducting on both occasions. Besides these works Mr. Geaussent’s Choir 
presented the Hymn, The Heirs of the White Mountain, at St. James’ Hall 
on 13th May, and Hallé performed three of the Legends in their orchestral 
version at Manchester on 11th December. The Birmingham performance of 
The Spectre’s Bride was probably Dvofrak’s greatest triumph of all in England. 
The Sunday Times, describing the scene, wrote: ‘‘As soon as the audience began 
to get interested applause came frequently, and at the end their enthusiasm 
knew no bounds. Cheers burst forth again and again, and the triumph of the 
composer conductor was such that he will not readily forget. In a word 
The Spectre’s Bride met with a great and unqualified success”. At the same 
festival Gounod’s Mors et Vita was heard for the first time, together with works 
by Cowen and Stanford, but The Sunday Times, looking back later at the whole 
festival “‘in a calm and judicial frame of mind’’, was convinced that Dvofak’s 
work was ‘“‘the effort of genius which posterity would accord a higher pedestal 
than any of its companions’, and their critic was more than ever convinced 
of this when he heard the work repeated in London on 2nd February, 1886, 
under Mackenzie’s baton. 

The Athenaeum was even more impressed by the second performance than 
by the first, and Ebenezer Prout, their critic, remarked: ‘The greatest merit 
of the music is that however wild and terrible the situation to be depicted, the 
line of true beauty is never overstepped; and how difficult such self-restraint 
is will be seen by comparing Dvofak’s treatment of his subject with the final 
movement of Raff's Lenore Symphony. In both cases the appropriateness of 
the musical illustrations may be admitted; but Raff frequently becomes ugly, 
Dvofak never. . . . That the work will take permanent rank among the master- 
pieces of musical art there cannot, we think, be a shadow of doubt’’. Prout 
failed to make allowances for changes of taste and fashion, which today would 
cause Erben’s tale to appear to English audiences as stretched beyond 
endurance, despite the work’s musical attractions. Hallé performed The 
Spectre’s Bride at Manchester on 26th November, 1885, Manns gave it at 
Glasgow on 11th February, 1886, at the Crystal Palace on the 13th and at 
Edinburgh at about the same time. It was heard at Cardiff and Leeds in 
1892. This record does not appear to be quite as impressive as that of the 
Stabat Mater, which was first heard in London in 1883, was performed in 
London, Birmingham, Worcester and Manchester in 1884, Hereford in 1885, 
Gloucester in 1886, Norwich in 1887, Cambridge in 1891 and Cardiff in 1892. 
Neither of these lists, however, is likely to give more than an incomplete picture 
of the performances during these few years. 

It is interesting to see what kind of a reception the Symphony in D minor 
received, and to note how critics, at that time only familiar with the Symphony 
in D major, failed to perceive that the new work was the greater of the two. 
That the performance was considered to be an event of some importance may 
be inferred by the presence there of the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh. 
Francis Hueffer was not enthusiastic. ‘““The entire work’’, he said, “‘is painted 
gris-en-gris; it lacks the sweetness of melody and the light of rhythm; it is 
lugubrious without the pathos of sadness which is more elevating than joy 
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itself. Even the scherzo, in spite of its spirited beginning, suffers from excessive 
elaboration”. It is especially puzzling to know why this work should have 
been thought to lack “the light of rhythm”. Joseph Bennett, the Daily 
Telegraph critic, was far more discerning. In his view “the great feature of 
the symphony is its frank assertion of origin. The scales and rhythms em- 
ployed, the character of many melodies introduced, the abrupt transitions 
from highest passion to languid sadness make up a whole which is almost naive 
in the simplicity of its Slavonic nature. . . . Dvofak’s music . . . is all life, 
welling up from the recesses of his nature, and in its force almost sweeping 
away the barriers within which the necessary forms of art confine it. An 
audience, however unsympathetic, must feel this. The contagion of earnest- 
ness of passion cannot be resisted. It is the poet’s ‘touch of nature’”’ 

During 1886 Hal'é performed two more of Dvofak’s Legends at Manchester 
on 8th January, Ondfitek played the violin Concerto at a Philharmonic Society 
concert on Ist April, and St. Ludmila, which had been composed for the Leeds 
Festival, was given its first performance there on 15th October. The Oratorio 
was then repeated twice within a week in London, each time with Dvorak 
conducting. It immediately became popular, and The Daily Telegraph 
referred to its reception as a case of “love at first sight”. The Times thought 
highly of its earnestness of purpose, the excellence of its orchestration and 
musical picturesqueness, and the great efficiency of its workmanship, but 
thought Dvorak’s attempts at dramatic characterization were feeble, and that 
the dialogue was set to music that was conventional and uninteresting. 

The Athenaeum was much impressed by the chain of choruses in the first 
part, but considered the libretto was deplorable, and made worse by translation 
into English via German. It did not agree with the current opinion that 
Dvofak had “‘set himself the task of imitating the Handelian manner simply 
to find favour with English audiences’’, but thought that he had been influenced 
by choral works he had heard while in England. It was a surprise to find him 
ignoring ‘‘modern methods” and reverting to set numbers. Everyone seemed 
to agree that the Oratorio was too long, and for the London performances cuts 
were made. The Athenaeum, commenting on the second performance, said: 
“The work generally improves on acquaintance to a degree that must be 
considered amazing if we regard the clearness and simplicity of the music’. 
The impression created, according to The Sunday Times, was emphatically 
favourable. “Again and again had the artists to bow their response to the 
rapturous plaudits of the audience, while at the end a repetition of the Leeds 
ovation awaited the composer”. For the third performance on 6th November 
the Crystal Palace was barely more than half filled, which The Athenaeum 
attributed to the weak libretto. The work was therefore after all an insufficient 
draw, and was dropped from the repertory. It may be added here that the 
Leeds Festival Committee had had some misgivings about the subject chosen 
for the oratorio they had commissioned, but Dvofak had made up his mind that 
he wanted to use the legends of St. Ludmila, and it was not found possible to 
make him alter his decision. The subject was better suited for performances in 
Czechoslovakia than in England. 
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Richter’s enthusiastic championing of the Symphonic Variations led to 
their performance under his baton in London on 16th May, 1887. Hallé 
performed the Czech Suite at Manchester on 24th November, and brought the 
Suite to London early in 1892. Apart from performances of The Cunning 
Peasant Overture by Henschel and three of the Slavonic Dances, op. 72, by 
Manns in 1888, Manns presented the revised Symphony in F on 7th April, 
and Hallé, Madame Norman-Néruda and others played a new important 
chamber work by Dvofak on 11th May, the first to be heard for some time. 
This was the piano Quintet, of. 81. __[t was in this year that Hallé was knighted 
and Madame Norman-Néruda became his wife. The Symphony was described 
as a very unequal work by The Athenaeum, but when it was repeated by Hallé 
at the end of the following year Musical Opinion found it masterly. This work 
does not appear to have been heard in England in its unrevised form. On 
4th April, 1889, the string Quartet in E and the 12 Silhouettes were performed 
at the same concert, and on 24th April in the following year Dvofak conducted 
his Symphony in G at a Philharmonic concert, and was recalled twice. 

H. F. Frost, critic of The Athenaeum, spoke very glowingly of this new 
Symphony, remarking: “we are inclined to regard it as superior to any of the 
previous symphonies from the same hand”. The Adagio was found by him 
to be irresistible because of its delicious orchestration, and of the A/dlegretto 
grazioso he said: ‘‘no more unaffected music has ever been written, even by 
Haydn, and yet the impression left upon the mind is that of art work worthy 
of high consideration. . .’’. High praise indeed, but it should also be realized 
that Frost considered the Symphony in D owed too much to Beethoven, the 
Symphony in D minor was morose and laboured, and the Symphony in F was 
immature. 

It was in 1891 that Dvorak visited Cambridge to receive an honorary 
doctorate. The Romantic Pieces for violin had been heard early that year, 
but the chief musical event was the world premiére of the Requiem Mass at 
Birmingham on gth October. Many people must have been wondering whether 
Dvorak would score a success this time after his bad luck or lack of judgment 
over St. Ludmila. At any rate no one except Bernard Shaw would be likely 
to complain of the choice of words, so the prospect looked hopeful. There 
was some speculation as to the exact meaning of Dvofrak’s four-note figure 
which recurs so frequently in the work, for it did not appear to be used con- 
sistently to represent either eternal rest, supplication or the lamenting of 
mourners. J. A. Fuller-Maitland, critic of The Times, said of the work: 
“ts weakness of construction and manifold faults of style are patent to all 
educated musicians”. The Athenaeum took quite a different viewpoint. It 
referred to the harmonic richness, especially in the Dies irae, with its long 
pedal points for bass instruments, the stately movement of the voices, and the 
short violin figures suggestive of lightning flashes. ‘‘The effect of the entire 
combination is stupendous”’, they said, ‘‘and has never been surpassed in any 
other setting of the same wos”. Summing up, their verdict was as follows: 
“We have little doubt what the eventual verdict will be, for originality of idea 
and expression is too rare not to be highly valued whenever it manifests itself, 
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in spite of technical imperfections which would not be forgiven in less gifted 
composers”. The performance was not perfect, and full justice was not done 
to the work until it was repeated in London the following March by Barnby, 
but the improved performance did not make Fuller-Maitland alter his view. 
Dvofak’s conducting was usually well spoken of, and the remark made by 
The Sunday Times on the occasion of St. Ludmila’s first performance: ‘Mr. 
Dvofak conducted with his usual contagious energy’’ may be taken as typical 
and characteristic. After the first performance of the Scherzo capriccioso 
The Saturday Review had remarked that the composer’s beat was uncertain 
and sometimes below the level of the stand, and occasionally there were other 
similar comments, but not by any means frequently. At Birmingham Dvofak 
was directly blamed in more than one press report of the Requiem for the mishap 
which occurred in an unaccompanied passage for the choir in the Pie Jesu. 
“The shortcomings in the performance”, The Athenaeum stated, ‘“were due not 
to the executants, but to Dvofak himself. When a new work is produced at 
a festival, the compliment of inviting the composer to direct it must be paid; 
but the result in the present instance was disastrous. At times Dr. Dvorak 
appeared to be absorbed in his own music and to forget that he had a force of 
500 under his control. Slips became more numerous and in the Pie Jesu 
confusion reigned supreme, a catastrophe being only averted by Mr. C. W. 
Perkins, the capable Festival organist’. Dvofak was prepared afterwards to 
make some amendments in the score to assist the choir at the danger spot, 
but when the Requiem was heard in London the organ was used to give the 


necessary support in the chromatic passage which was found so difficult to 


sing. 

Three more chamber works were performed during the years 1892 and 
1893. Dannreuther performed the piano Quartet in E flat on 5th January, 
1892, and it was heard again a year later; the Terzetto was played on 29th 
November and repeated at Kensington the following June; the string Quartet 
in C was given at a Monday Popular Concert on 6th February, 1893. Press 
reports of chamber works, after the early interest aroused by the string Sextet 
and the string Quartet in E flat, tend to be rather meagre, and give little 
information. Musical Opinion was usually rather caustic about Dvofak’s 
chamber music, describing it as laboured and wearisome, while finding his 
orchestral music fresh and spontaneous, but the Quartet in C proved to be an 
exception. It was said to be “distinguished by striking themes, ingenious 
development, fine contrasts and a wealth of attractive detail; the Adagio alone 
appearing, with its twisted rhythm, somewhat incoherent and eccentric”. 
The same periodical described the Serenade for Strings in E, which was played 
on 12th May, 1893, as “‘delightful’’. 

Two months earlier an event of some importance took place at the Crystal 
Palace, when Manns gave the first performance with orchestral accompaniment 
on 2nd March of the Mass in D, composed originally with organ accompaniment 
for the consecration of Josef Hlavka’s private chapel at LuZzany on 11th 
September, 1887. In a country where the public liked their choral music to 
be on a lavish scale, the Mass was found to be disappointing, a mere piéce 
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d' occasion in which, according to one viewpoint, the invention was meagre and 
the elaboration tedious. Favourable comments were few, except in The 
Athenaeum, which offered special words of praise for the Benedictus and Agnus 
Dei. As for the Credo, they said: “‘the most solemn dogmas of the Roman 
Catholic faith are illustrated with music which appeals to the most ordinary 
listener with startling effect, the treatment of the clauses commencing ‘‘Et 
incarnatus est’ and ending ‘““Passus et sepultus est’’ being as graphic as any 
setting of the sacred text that we can at present call to mind”. 

Having had advance news of Dvofak’s Triple Overture, Amid Nature, 
Carnival and Othello, the Philharmonic Society wrote in haste to the composer 
on 12th October, 1891, asking to be allowed to give the first performance in 
England of the whole or part of the new work. ‘“‘I think the friendship which 
has from the first existed between you and the Phil Society’, wrote the Secretary, 
“suggests that we should have the pleasure of producing your new Work, and 
not Mr. Richter, nor Mr. Henschel, nor Mr. Manns”. Dvorak delayed in 
replying, then pointed out that the works were not completed, but gave no 
promise. After further correspondence the Society gave up hope of getting 
these works, which were not published until some time later. Henschel even- 
tually performed Carnival at Glasgow on 19th March, 1894, and Manns conducted 
all three overtures at the Crystal Palace on 24th March. They were well 
received, and reappeared in concert programmes from time to time, Carnival 
being the most frequently performed. 

The lack of orthodox form in the Dumky Trio was found surprising when 
this work was performed on 13th June, 1894, by Cohn, Lady Hallé and White- 
house, but The Daily Telegraph described much of the Trio as “most beautiful’’. 
Sauer, Lady Hallé and Popper repeated it the following December. After the 
first performance in New York of the Symphony From the New World in 
December, 1893, there was great eagerness to have the honour of presenting 
it for the first time in England. Manns tried hard to be first in the field, and 
announced that he would perform it in the spring and early in June, 1894, but 
the music did not arrive in time for either of these dates. The Philharmonic 
Society hoped Dvofak would be able to conduct the Symphony for them, but 
that was not possible, or rather, the composer did not want to be disturbed in 
his enjoyment of his country home at Vysoka, which he had just reached 
after spending nearly two years in America. The Society made up for their 
disappointment over the Triple Overture by including the Symphony in their 
programme on 2Ist June at short notice with Mackenzie conducting. 

The critics were rather misled, as also were the American critics of the time, 
over the supposed use of Negro and Indian themes by Dvofak, but they were 
particularly struck by the beauty of the slow movement. The Morning Post 
did not think the work could be put on the same lofty plane as the symphonies 
of Tchaikovsky and Saint-Saéns heard during the same season, but found much 
in it to admire. The Daily Telegraph wrote: “One can almost imagine that 
the spirit of the genial Haydn hovered over Dvofak as he penned portions of 
this score, so fresh and exhilarating is the atmosphere of the opening allegro 
and scherzo”. The Symphony was often performed. Two further new 
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in spite of technical imperfections which would not be forgiven in less gifted 
composers”. The performance was not perfect, and full justice was not done 
to the work until it was repeated in London the following March by Barnby, 
but the improved performance did not make Fuller-Maitland alter his view. 

Dvofak’s conducting was usually well spoken of, and the remark made by 
The Sunday Times on the occasion of St. Ludmila’s first performance: ‘Mr. 
Dvofak conducted with his usual contagious energy” may be taken as typical 
and characteristic. After the first performance of the Scherzo capriccioso 
The Saturday Review had remarked that the composer’s beat was uncertain 
and sometimes below the level of the stand, and occasionally there were other 
similar comments, but not by any means frequently. At Birmingham Dvofak 
was directly blamed in more than one press report of the Requiem for the mishap 
which occurred in an unaccompanied passage for the choir in the Pie Jesu. 
“The shortcomings in the performance’’, The Athenaeum stated, “‘were due not 
to the executants, but to Dvofak himself. When a new work is produced at 
a festival, the compliment of inviting the composer to direct it must be paid; 
but the result in the present instance was disastrous. At times Dr. Dvorak 
appeared to be absorbed in his own music and to forget that he had a force of 
500 under his control. Slips became more numerous and in the Pie Jesu 
confusion reigned supreme, a catastrophe being only averted by Mr. C. W. 
Perkins, the capable Festival organist’. Dvotak was prepared afterwards to 
make some amendments in the score to assist the choir at the danger spot, 
but when the Requiem was heard in London the organ was used to give the 
necessary support in the chromatic passage which was found so difficult to 
sing. 

Three more chamber works were performed during the years 1892 and 
1893. Dannreuther performed the piano Quartet in E flat on 5th January, 
1892, and it was heard again a year later; the Terzetto was played on 29th 
November and repeated at Kensington the following June; the string Quartet 
in C was given at a Monday Popular Concert on 6th February, 1893. Press 
reports of chamber works, after the early interest aroused by the string Sextet 
and the string Quartet in E flat, tend to be rather meagre, and give little 
information. Musical Opinion was usually rather caustic about Dvofak’s 
chamber music, describing it as laboured and wearisome, while finding his 
orchestral music fresh and spontaneous, but the Quartet in C proved to be an 
exception. It was said to be “distinguished by striking themes, ingenious 
development, fine contrasts and a wealth of attractive detail; the Adagio alone 
appearing, with its twisted rhythm, somewhat incoherent and eccentric’’. 
The same periodical described the Serenade for Strings in E, which was played 
on 12th May, 1893, as “delightful’’. 

Two months earlier an event of some importance took place at the Crystal 
Palace, when Manns gave the first performance with orchestral accompaniment 
on 2nd March of the Mass in D, composed originally with organ accompaniment 
for the consecration of Josef Hlavka’s private chapel at Luzany on 11th 
September, 1887. In a country where the public liked their choral music to 
be on a lavish scale, the Mass was found to be disappointing, a mere piéce 
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d’occasion in which, according to one viewpoint, the invention was meagre and 
the elaboration tedious. Favourable comments were few, except in The 
Athenaeum, which offered special words of praise for the Benedictus and Agnus 
Dei. As for the Credo, they said: “the most solemn dogmas of the Roman 
Catholic faith are illustrated with music which appeals to the most ordinary 
listener with startling effect, the treatment of the clauses commencing “Et 
incarnatus est’’ and ending ‘‘Passus et sepultus est’’ being as graphic as any 
setting of the sacred text that we can at present call to mind”. 

Having had advance news of Dvofak’s Triple Overture, Amid Nature, 
Carnival and Othello, the Philharmonic Society wrote in haste to the composer 
on 12th October, 1891, asking to be allowed to give the first performance in 
England of the whole or part of the new work. “I think the friendship which 
has from the first existed between you and the Phil Society”’, wrote the Secretary, 
“suggests that we should have the pleasure of producing your new Work, and 
not Mr. Richter, nor Mr. Henschel, nor Mr. Manns’. Dvofak delayed in 
replying, then pointed out that the works were not completed, but gave no 
promise. After further correspondence the Society gave up hope of getting 
these works, which were not published until some time later. Henschel even- 
tually performed Carnival at Glasgow on 19th March, 1894, and Manns conducted 
all three overtures at the Crystal Palace on 24th March. They were well 
received, and reappeared in concert programmes from time to time, Carnival 
being the most frequently performed. 

The lack of orthodox form in the Dumky Trio was found surprising when 
this work was performed on 13th June, 1894, by Cohn, Lady Hallé and White- 
house, but The Daily Telegraph described much of the Trio as “‘most beautiful’. 
Sauer, Lady Hallé and Popper repeated it the following December. After the 
first performance in New York of the Symphony From the New World in 
December, 1893, there was great eagerness to have the honour of presenting 
it for the first time in England. Manns tried hard to be first in the field, and 
announced that he would perform it in the spring and early in June, 1894, but 
the music did not arrive in time for either of these dates. The Philharmonic 
Society hoped Dvorak would be able to conduct the Symphony for them, but 
that was not possible, or rather, the composer did not want to be disturbed in 
his enjoyment of his country home at Vysoka, which he had just reached 
after spending nearly two years in America. The Society made up for their 
disappointment over the Triple Overture by including the Symphony in their 
programme on 2Ist June at short notice with Mackenzie conducting. 

The critics were rather misled, as also were the American critics of the time, 
over the supposed use of Negro and Indian themes by Dvofak, but they were 
particularly struck by the beauty of the slow movement. The Morning Post 
did not think the work could be put on the same lofty plane as the symphonies 
of Tchaikovsky and Saint-Saéns heard during the same season, but found much 
in it to admire. The Daily Telegraph wrote: “One can almost imagine that 
the spirit of the genial Haydn hovered over Dvofdk as he penned portions of 
this score, so fresh and exhilarating is the atmosphere of the opening allegro 
and scherzo’’.. The Symphony was often performed. Two further new 
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works were played in the same year, the string Quintet in E flat, which Willi 
Hess presented at Manchester on 12th November, and the string Quartet in 
F played two days later by the Gompertz Quartet in London. The Sunday 
Times described the Quartet as ‘‘very fascinating’, but since it was another 
“Negro” work it was not appreciated by The Times. 

No fresh works appear to have been heard during the following year, but 
in 1896 there was a little flood of them. First came the world premiére of the 
cello Concerto and the first performance of five of the Biblical Songs with 
orchestral accompaniment at a Philharmonic Society concert which Dvofak 
conducted on 19th March. A few months later the first three symphonic 
poems, which had been played on 3rd June that year privately by the Prague 
Conservatory Orchestra, were given their first public performance: The Golden 
Spinning Wheel by Richter on 26th October, more than six months before 
Dvofak’s performance at Brno; The Water Goblin by Henry J. Wood on 14th 
November, eight days before Richter performed it in Vienna; The Noon Witch, 
again by Wood, on 21st November, a month before Richter’s Vienna perfor- 
mance. Finally the string Quartet in G was played by the Gompertz Quartet 
on 25th November, and Henschel conducted the Te Deum on 3rd December. 

The general opinion of the critics was that The Water Goblin was an im- 
provement on The Golden Spinning Wheel because the principal motif was so 
successfully used to unify the work. The programmes, despite their close 
relationship to The Spectre’s Bride, came in for some very severe criticism, 
especially in The Athenaeum, which remarked: “It seems pitiable that a 
composer of recognized genius should waste time in illustrating such un- 
wholesome subjects’. Such stories “are best relegated to the shelves of 
antiquaries, for to treat them musically is to degrade an elevating art”. And 
again: ‘With all its cleverness [The Noon Witch] is extremely depressing”’. 
Probably if the tales had been taken from British folklore they would have 
been accepted without question. 

The string Quartet in G was praised, and preferred to the string Quartet 
in A flat, which Gompertz performed on 27th January of the following year. 
The Daily Telegraph liked the slow movement of the Quartet in G best of all, 
but found other parts of the work occasionally jarred because of ‘‘the violent 

almost brutal—manner in which the composer hurls his music from one 
tonality to another’; the scherzo was described as ‘‘a somewhat indigestible 
affair’. The Morning Post picked out that movement as the most original, 
and found the whole work interesting. 

After this it was not easy to find new works to perform up to the time of 
Dvofak’s death, because most of the principal compositions has already been 
heard, and the operas were not then acceptable. Possibly the string Quintet 
in G had not been heard before it was played at an Elderhorst concert on 
1st February, 1899. The two remaining symphonic poems were heard alter 
that year, The Wild Dove being conducted by Wood on roth October, and the 
Heroic Song by Manns on the 20th. Once again The Athenaeum attacked the 
Erben programme for the first of these, but it would have liked a programme 
to explain the mysteries of form of the second. This had “‘lovely snatches 
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of melody”’, they said, ‘‘clever thematic developments and pleasing orchestra- 
tion’’. 

There seems to have been no decline in interest in Dvofak’s music as time 
moved on, and even though new musical figures appeared who were found to 
be masters of their art, there was still eagerness to present new works by the 
Czech composer after the period of greatest enthusiasm for his music had passed. 
Many works were quite frequently to be found in the programmes of the time, 
but naturally the more familiar they became, the less they attracted the 
attention of the press. Unquestionably Dvorak was highly regarded by critics 
and public alike, as he still is today, and he has always made a stronger and 
more direct appeal than Smetana to the British people. Personal contacts 
and a great variety of wares to offer can only account for a relatively small 
portion of his success, for his music became extremely popular before he visited 
London, and when only half-a-dozen or so works had been heard; but those 
other factors helped to gain him a lasting success. 

Opinion must always be divided as to the exact position that a composer 
holds in relation to the leading musicians of his time. Some views may be 
so violently prejudiced that they have to be rejected out of hand, while others 
are worth examining because of their sincere attempt to arrive at a true assess- 
ment, but the closer in time the writer is to the composer, the more difficult 
his task. Among contemporary views of Dvofak, dealing with one aspect 
of his music only, those of Frederick Corder offer some points of especial 
interest. Writing on ‘The Future of the Symphony” for the February, 1885, 
issue of The Quarterly Musical Review, and looking back over the previous 
decade, Corder attempted to find some composers who might be regarded 
as the legitimate successors of Mendelssohn or Schumann. He considered 
Mendelssohn to have been too much an imitator of his predecessors, and he 
placed Brahms in a similar category, because, as he said, the latter allowed 
beauty of workmanship to preponderate over beauty of idea. Raff and 
Rubinstein seemed to him to have followed Mendelssohn’s lead rather than 
Schumann’s. Dvofak, although he, like Brahms, was a member of the Beet- 
hoven school, had been able to bring a new element into the symphony, thanks 
to his affection for the folk music of his native land. 

Corder continues: “In all his symphonic works (though many of these have 
shortcomings in other respects) there is a Beethovenish feeling for rhythm, 
an infallible taste in the placing of accents, however complex, and it is this 
intense appreciation of the very backbone of music which gives the air of 
freshness and raciness to his smallest works. Where rhythm never flags 
music can never be felt to maunder, and the composer who has a strong feeling 
for rhythm and a strong delight in Volkslieder, is the legitimate successor to 
Beethoven and Schumann”. Looking further ahead Corder hoped to see 
some other edifice erected on the same foundations, but it would have to be 
“all different, not with a different top storey’’. 


The above article has been published in condensed form in the Prague periodical 
Hudebni rozhledy, and is reprinted here by kind permission of the Editors. 





Back to Schénberg 


BY 
ALAN WALKER 


THE loneliness of Arnold Schénberg’s achievement is now a matter of history. 
No other composer has attracted so much hostility to himself during his life- 
time because no other composer has done so much to increase the potential of 
the language of music. The one is the result of the other. To explore regions 
where no one has yet set foot is rather like penetrating the future and will 
always involve a temporary crisis between composer and listener. There can 
be no doubt that Schénberg is slowly coming into his own. The extraordinary 
delay in the wider recognition of his genius, together with the resistance that 
his music experiences among the greater majority of musicians, seem to spring 
from two different sources. In the first place there is the conflict between 
academic theory and Schénbergian practice which is now nearly fifty years old. 
In the second place there is the development of twelve-tone technique itself 
which has so far outstripped Schénberg’s basic tenets as to bear little relation 
to them. The danger here is that concepts in which Schénberg himself did 
not believe may be projected back on to his music merely because they were 
evolved by his followers. 

There cannot be many things in which the most forward-looking neo- 
Schénbergian finds himself in general agreement with the most backward- 
looking academician, but surprisingly enough such agreement does seem to 
have been reached over Schénberg’s conception of the tone-row. The precise 
issue on which both parties have settled their differences is the dis-unity of the 
tone-row and its three mirror derivatives: inversion, reversion and retrograde 
inversion. The Establishment is unanimous in its condemnation of music 
constructed on such principles. In effect it says that a melodic line which is 
played backwards—to say nothing of one which is inverted at the same time— 
can have no possible connection with its original form. The official view is 
put forward most forcefully by Percy Scholes in the ninth edition of his Oxford 
Companion to Music." 

However much retrograde motion may contribute to the pride of the contriver it is 
necessarily artistically futile, since no listener can possibly discover what is going on, a 
melody sung backwards being in effect a new melody, and not being (by the ear) recog- 
nizably related to its original self. (p. 149). 


I will avoid asking the awkward question why classical composers (to say 
nothing of Bach) have all provided examples of the mirror devices, for I shall 
be going into this matter elsewhere.2 But I have no hesitation in saying that 
Scholes is wrong, and I intend to prove this in the course of the present article. 





1 Scholes is here specifically concerned with retrograde motion but his remarks may be taken 
to apply with equal force to the other mirror devices. See, for instance, his article on the Note- 
Row, ibid., p. 698. 

* In a forthcoming book on musical analysis. 
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As regards the neo-Schénbergian view, an eminent pupil of Schénberg recently 
answered the charge that the tone-row and its derivatives were unrelated 
by saying that this was not important, such techniques being the concern 
of the composer and not the listener. In other words (according to him) 
serial technique is something one adopts to get the creative machinery ticking 
over and need have no purely musical significance. Many present-day serialists 
would agree with this view. In short then, the Establishment believes that 
Schénberg’s twelve-tone method is basically unmusical, while some of his 
successors have made it so. 

There is one question which is worth putting to the neo-Schénbergian and 
the academician for it brings us face to face with the fundamental problem of 
Schénberg’s music. If the unity of the tone-row and its derivatives is non- 
existent why did Schénberg bother to create a method of composing which 
relies exclusively on such relationships? After all, there are thousands of 
different ways in which the notes of a composition may be organized. What 
did Schénberg think so special about the particular method he eventually 
arrived at? In his only essay on twelve-tone technique Schénberg wrote: 


Composing with twelve tones has no other aim but comprehensibility. In view of 
certain events in recent musical history, this might seem astonishing, for works written 
in this style have failed to gain understanding in spite of the new medium of organization— 
though it seems to increase the listener’s difficulties, it compensates for this deficiency 
by penalizing the composer. For composing does not become easier, but rather ten 
times more difficult. Only the better-prepared composer can compose for the better- 


prepared music lover.® 


Three things emerge from this illuminating passage. First: the use of the tone- 
row leads to greater comprehensibility. Second: composing becomes more 
difficult through its use (the Establishment is convinced it becomes simpler). 
Third : Schénberg talks about the better-prepared music lover, with the implica- 
tion that education is the bridge between listener and twelve-tone music. A 
complete reading of Schénberg’s essay shows that he had immense faith in his 
listeners’ capacity to cope with his music. One could imagine the consterna- 
tion among Schénberg’s latter-day followers in the unlikely event of having 
their serial bluff called by a whole generation of the sort of educated listeners 
that he hadin mind. Some are already prepared for this contingency by having 
pronounced that in their works, at any rate, you will miss the point if you place 
the emphasis on the serial organization. To them twelve-tone technique is a 
Haydn’s ring, a useful thing to wear because of its power to facilitate the flow 
of ideas. Serialism has become an esoteric cult practised behind closed doors, 
and the listener’s goodwill has been cleverly retained by making no serial 
demands on him. To Schénberg however, serial technique was a virile, mean- 
ingful mode of thinking, the common ground on which composer and listener 
meet. Was he so idealistic that he lost all contact with reality? I think not. 
In fact for some time I have felt that he was in closer touch with reality than 
most of us, and knew very well what an intelligent mind with a good pair of 








* Essay: “‘Composition with Twelve Tones” (Style and Idea), Schoenberg. London, 1951. 
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ears can accomplish. Schénberg’s writings, and the only text-book on serial 
technique to receive his blessing (Rufer’s Composition with Twelve Notes), 
reveal his unshakable belief in the unity of the tone-row and its mirror deri- 
vatives, a unity capable of being experienced by all who listen to his music. 
This view has been found unacceptable by a great majority of musicians. It 
is a tragedy that Schénberg is still considered by many to have had no case. 
If, as his followers are constantly reminding us, Schénberg achieved a revolution 
in musical thinking, where is it if it cannot be experienced in his structures? 
The issue is quite simple: either the tone-row and its derivatives are related or 
they are not, and it should not be difficult to arrive at sore definite conclusions 
one way or the other. 

Over the past few months I have concerned myself with this problem 
by way of a series of audibility tests which I carried out at the Guildhall 
School of Music among a group of fifteen students. My purpose was to dis- 
cover just how far Schénberg’s basic theories were musically true. Let me 
describe these tests in detail. 

None of the fifteen students who participated knew anything about 
Schénberg’s theories and none had ever heard any of Schénberg’s music. In 
this I think that I was extremely fortunate, for what eventually emerged was 
thereby made all the more significant. From the outset I set myself three 
aims. First: to preserve as much of their serial ignorance as possible, so that 
any findings would be based on spontaneous reactions rather than on my 
promptings. Second: to educate indirectly by carefully grading my tests so 
that the difficulties were cumulative. Finally: to test only the horizontal aspect 
of the tone-row. Schénberg himself was not sure how twelve-tone harmony 
worked and in this, as in so many other matters, he relied purely on instinct. 
The form in which these tests were given was quite simple. Starting with the 
original melodic line students were asked to identify the three derivatives (R. I. 
RI.) in the exact order of their appearance. There were five stages of increasing 
difficulty (see Exs. 1-5), and at each new stage a further serial device was 
introduced. For example: stage I was concerned with short tonal lines; the 
elements of rhythm and transposition were excluded (Ex. 1). At the second 
stage the element of atonality was included and the lines became fully-fledged 
twelve-tone rows (Ex. 2). Row transposition to any pitch was introduced at 
the third stage (Ex. 3). Probably the most important factor of all was in- 
corporated at the fourth stage, the hitherto de-rhythmicized rows being presented 
in contrasting rhythmic patterns (Ex. 4). Finally came the octave transposi- 
tion of individual notes within the row (Ex. 5). No new stage was attempted 
until each preceding one had yielded the necessary aural experience. As my 
examples indicate, I drew on the standard serial repertoire for much of my 
material. 

Over a period of three months thirty-six tests were given and nearly fifteen 
hundred separate judgments were recorded. Throughout the entire series the 
results were checked negatively by the inclusion of rows which had not the 
slightest connection with the “‘derivatives” which followed them. This helped 
to eliminate the possibility of chance connections being established. Among 
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the fifteen students who took part, four possessed absolute pitch, and a 
separate record was kept of their results. Let me give a brief account of these 
tests together with the conclusions which emerged from them. 


STAGE I 

Example 1 is typical of the short, tonal, melodic lines used at this stage. 
As in every other test this example was presented twice and the students were 
then asked to listen to its three mirror derivatives. This procedure was 
repeated. The model had now been heard four times; the derivatives twice. 
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I then named the derivatives in order of their appearance (in this case RI. R. L.). 
Eleven students were in agreement, three had correctly identified one deri- 
vative, and the remaining student did not know. This represents 73 per cent. 
positive identifications, 20 per cent. partial identifications and a 7 percent. failure. 
(The value of presenting the success or failure of individual tests in percentages 
lay in the ease with which it was then possible to make comparisons with the 
overall results based on all tests given in each of the five stages.) In order 
to achieve maximum security in these results I made a point of occasionally 
misleading the students by naming the derivatives in an order other than that 
in which they had actually been played. To my knowledge, I never changed 
an opinion by this method. 


STAGE 2 
Twelve-tone rows were incorporated here, many of them from the serial 
repertoire. Example 2 is representative of several similar ones. The results 
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of this particular test were: 69 per cent. positive identifications, 15 per cent. 
partial identifications and 16 per cent. failures. One important conclusion 
which had already suggested itself at the previous stage and which was now 
definitely established was that retrograde movement was far simpler to re- 
cognize than inversion. A glance at the above examples will show why this is 
so. The notes of the model are retained in retrograde movement but must 
necessarily be replaced by others when the model is inverted. When the model 
is tonal (see Ex. 1) the position is more complex than when it is not. A strict 
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inversion completely alters the tonality while a strict retrograde motion com- 
pletely retains it. Almost any example will prove the truth of this.* 


STAGE 3 
Row transposition to any pitch was introduced at this stage. In other 
words, the derivatives now began on any note. This increased the range of 
contrasts between model and derivatives quite considerably. Example 3 
illustrates this point. 
Wind Quintet Op.26 


Schonberg 
Ex3 _)— 2 __, 
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(transposed) .. +> (transposed) 


Of the several models used at this stage I have chosen one where the results 
were somewhat disappointing (50 per cent. positive identifications, 25 per cent. 
partial identifications, and 25 per cent. failures), for it vividly illustrates what 
I think is an important discovery of these tests. This tone-row is by Schén- 
berg. On practically every occasion when a Schénbergian row was used the 
same low results followed. I found this quite inexplicable. Why should it be 
simpler to relate a row to its derivatives when it is mot by Schénberg? The 
regularity with which this difficulty recurred led me to analyse the rows them- 
selves. In every case there was an internal unity that showed up so strongly 
in the derivatives that it blurred their distinctive features and thus hampered 
their identification. The brackets in Example 3 show that the internal unity 
of this particular row comprises the repetition of its first four intervals within 
its second half. While there still remains a good deal of contrast between the 
model and its derivatives, the dominance of this five-note figure is sufficient to 
cause a certain amount of aural confusion. The relatively low number of 
positive identifications in this particular test then, is due not to the lack of 
unity, but to its all-too-powerful presence. You cannot distinguish anything 
without contrast. 
































STAGE 4 

In many ways this was the most crucial stage of the entire series. It is one 
thing to experiment with de-rhythmicized rows where every interval stands an 
equal chance of impressing itself on the listener’s memory; it is quite another to 
re-activate them rhythmically. In the latter case not only do some intervals 
assume greater importance because of their longer duration, but these intervals 
may be the very ones which are suppressed in the derivatives, depending on the 
choice of rhythmic presentation. The contrast potential then, is here enor- 
mously increased. Example 4 will show the difficulties involved. The 


‘ For further verification of this point see Hans Keller’s excellent article, “Knowing Things 
Backwards”, Tempo, no. 46. 
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Variations Op.81 
Schonberg 








asterisked note in the retrograde version was played an octave higher in this 
test. Schénberg has here used octave transposition, a feature of his system 
which I did not include in these tests until the final stage. The results were 
better in this test (which included the remaining derivatives) than for any other 
Schénbergian row, a fact which I attribute to its non-repetitive nature. There 
were 8o per cent. positive identifications, 10 per cent. partial identifications and 
1o per cent. failures. I am convinced that these high figures were due to the 
fact that this test was given at the very end of the fourth stage, when a good 
deal of aural experience had been gained. It seemed to be an invariable rule 
throughout these tests that as soon as a further complexity was introduced 
the number of positive identifications fell quite sharply. This was slowly 
rectified as the students became aurally acclimatized to the new difficulty. 


STAGE 5 

The octave transposition of single notes was the only device left to be 
considered in this final stage. There are two reasons why I postponed its 
inclusion as long as possible. First: while it is a means of varying certain 
aspects of a row, it may, under some conditions, completely disguise the row, 
making aural recognition difficult. Second: Schénberg himself doesn’t mention 
the device in his “Composition with Twelve Tones’, although his music ex- 
amples nearly all contain illustrations of its use. Now this is a remarkable 
fact and I think Schénberg’s omission has a meaning. Without exception, all 
the rules concerning twelve-tone composition that Schénberg discussed are 
concerned with preserving the integrity of the row. In the early days of serial 
technique he did not allow the serial order of the twelve notes to change, note 
repetition was forbidden and octave doubling could not be tolerated. Jf 
these rules are violated the coherence of the row is liable to disappear. The fact 
that Schénberg continually broke these basic tenets in later years only proves 
that he developed the ability to increase the scope of his technique without 
decreasing its musical effectiveness. There is a deeper meaning than is 
commonly supposed in Schénberg’s own title for his method: Composition with 
Twelve Tones Which are Related Only with One Another (my italics). Now such 
relationships are broken every time you break one of Schénberg’s rules, which 
are basically an attempt to preserve the audibility of the row. The octave 
transposition of single notes is a direct attack on the intervallic relationships 
of which the row is comprised, and its unmusical use completely nullifies 
Schénberg’s other rules. Hence Schénberg’s motive for not writing about it 
in his essay: the unifying function of the row is jeopardized when haphazard 
use is made of octave transposition. Bertrand Russell once reminded us that 
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there are two ways of destroying the House of Lords: you can either abolish 
it altogether or you can make everyone a lord. Similarly, you can destroy the 
musical effectiveness of the tone-row by placing its notes above the law, as it 
were, and allowing the uninhibited use of octave transposition. The unity of 
the row is then destroyed from within. 

As far as the application of this device in these tests is concerned, one fact 
clearly emerged: the number of positively identified derivatives was directly 
dependent on the infrequency with which it was employed. Example 5 is one 
of several such tests given at this stage. While the results are comparatively 
low, I do not think that it is possible to infer that octave transposition in- 
variably produces serial dis-unity. There is a distinct difference between using 
the device in short classroom tests and using it in a complete serial work. 
In the latter case the row is used so many times that there may be created a 
real need for its variation. Such a need could never exist in a test that repeated 
a row no more than twice. Example 5 resulted in 65 per cent. positive identi- 
fications, 10 per cent. partially correct identifications and 25 per cent. total 
failures. 





R.I = 
(transposed = 


The overall averages for each of the five stages were: 


All correct Some correct All incorrect 

per cent. per cent. per cent. 
First stage .. e° e« sé 66 27 7 
Second stage o6 se e6 66 17 17 
Third stage ee is ‘a 55 33 12 
Fourth stage ae a o« 75 16 9 
Fifth stage ee e6 es 53 30 17 


It would be a mistake to attach too much importance to these figures. I 
have already mentioned the fact that each new stage saw a sharp decline in the 
aural response of those taking part, a decline that was rectified as soon as a 
certain amount of experience had been gained. There is every indication that 
had these tests been extended the rate of improvement would have continued 
and radically changed the above table. 

In a sense these tests worked against the very thing I was trying to prove: 
namely, the unity of the mirror forms. The form in which these tests were 
conducted assumed that those participating possessed the ability to translate 
purely musical reactions into conceptual thought. It is not at all unlikely 
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that one could feel the unity of a row with its three derivatives and be quite 
unable to conclude the order of their appearance. This, of course, would 
show up as an incorrect result in my figures when in actual fact nothing could 
be more wrong from a musical standpoint. Interestingly enough, the ability 
to think in the terms demanded by these tests was possessed in a very high 
degree by the four students with absolute pitch. At every stage they averaged 
more than go per cent. positive identifications. 


CONCLUSIONS 

To my knowledge I am the first person to bring forward statistical evidence 
in support of Schénberg’s theories. While statistics can be made to prove 
anything, the margin of error in my figures is not so great as to obscure the very 
definite pattern that has emerged from these inquiries. I do not think that I 
am claiming too much when I say that we can henceforward regard the follow- 
ing as established facts. 

(1) Schénberg was right on two counts: (a) the row and its derivatives are 
related; (b) people can be educated to a higher sense of awareness of 
this fact. 

(2) Insofar as they have departed from Schénberg’s original belief in the 
unifying function of the tone-row the neo-Schénbergians have deprived 
themselves of an important means of communication. I am far from 
saying that their music is necessarily inferior because of this. On 
their own showing serialism has little to do with the purely musical 
understanding of their works. 

(3) Schénberg’s case has been prejudiced by those of his imitators who 
lack his genius and sometimes possess no other capacity than to count 
up to twelve and back. 

Serialism has lost its raison d’étre. Musically speaking, it means less and 
less to more and more. One man spent twelve years of his life exploring and 
evaluating a territory that no one had entered before. He emerged with a 
new language full of potentiality and was artistically exiled for his trouble. 
In an age when novelty is at a premium he is gradually coming into his own, 
but those who make it their business to champion his cause will, if they are not 
careful, perpetrate a second tragedy if they assume that Schénberg’s music 
needs an explanation, let alone an apology. Let Schénberg’s music speak for 
itself and it will say something. 

The greatest revolutionary in the history of music created something more 
than a cerebral playground for his successors. We owe it to him that we do 
not regard this as his only gift to posterity. Let us get back to his music, for 
composing with twelve tones means nothing unless that meaning can be compre- 
hended in sound. 





Book Reviews 


Counterpoint. By Edmund Rubbra. Pp. 118. (Hutchinson University Library.) 
1960. 12s. 6d. 


How very rare are the truly enlightened and philosophically reasoned treatises of 
musical theory! The theoretical works with which most of us are familiar seem to divide 
themselves into two kinds, (a) the older type, that codifies into rules the subjective opinions 
of the author—based, no doubt, on some generally existing academic style of his day— 
as to what is ‘‘good’’ and “‘bad’’ (much of Kitson’s work comes into this category), and 
(6) the more modern type, that deduces valid principles (or purports to do so) from detailed 
study of one style actually used by a great composer (e.g. Jeppesen’s The Style of Pales- 
trina). The former type tends to lose validity as soon as the student has found a “‘bad”’ 
progression in the work of a great composer: the latter is useful, but inevitably lacks the 
wide viewpoint which is ultimately essential to the pursuit of knowledge on any subject: 
moreover, there are many styles (e.g. that of Bach’s keyboard counterpoint) which are 
terribly difficult to reduce to reasonably exact rules. Prout was perhaps the first really 
enlightened English theorist: hampered though he was by the conventional theories and 
attitudes of his day, he succeeded on many occasions in breaking through them to a more 
humble and more reasoned approach based essentially on the actual practice of com- 
posers. (Those who make fun of Prout as a ‘‘dry-as-dust’’ theorist should first read p. iv 
of the Preface to Fugue and also §§ 113 of chapter III of that work.) Only in more recent 
years has Prout’s example been followed up, although the more enlightened attitude of 
today has unfortunately sometimes given rise to a violent slanging of Kitson and Co., 
accompanied by no constructive theories which might replace theirs. 

Dr. Rubbra’s book, entitled simply Counterpoint, might, because of its exceptionally 
small size and the fact that the reader is warned that it “is not intended as a textbook 
to which the student can turn for the elucidation of contrapuntal procedures”, be mistaken 
for one of those chatty books on theoretical subjects which in a desperate attempt to be 
popular succeed in getting to the root of nothing atall. In fact, it is probably no exaggera- 
tion to say that this is the best book on the subject which has yet appeared in English. 
It is written in a cool, philosophically analytical, yet live, style; it makes its points with 
deliberation and clarity, saying many things which should have been said long before, 
and putting many other things much more clearly and logically than before. There is, 
despite what to the conventionally-minded will seem some rather revolutionary views on 
the subject, a welcome absence of the slanging of older theorists to which reference has 
just been made. This is, in the best sense, a wise book; Dr. Rubbra seems to be one of 
those rare musicians who combine a wide knowledge of music (the number of instances 
from modern works is particularly welcome) with the ability to make valid theoretical 
deductions from such knowledge. In addition, he is, of course, himself a distinguished 
composer, one, however, who is nonetheless ready to share with the student some of the 
difficulties experienced in the process of composing (pp. 46-47). It is a measure of the 
wisdom of the book that in its 100 or so pages there occur constantly passages one 
instinctively wishes to underline. Right at the beginning, for instance, we find counter- 
point referred to as ‘‘the cross-fertilization of melodic lines, the genes in each combining 
to form a totally new musical being’. How dull and unilluminating, by comparison, 
seems that old stand-by definition ‘“‘the combination of melodies’! Scholastic counter- 
point, again, is admirably summed up (p. 105) as a “‘cold abstract of processes that once 
vitally contributed to the style and expression of particular composers’. The student, 
says Dr. Rubbra, “must turn to his own uses the hints and pointers to be discovered in 
early contrapuntal training if he is to make counterpoint, either explicit or implicit, a 
vital ingredient in his own style’. 

Moreover, like all true academics (in the best sense) Dr. Rubbra is unable to help 
throwing a flood of light on to subjects peripheral to the one in hand. The following are 
only two of a temptingly large number of eminently quotable passages: 
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On form (p. 56) 

*‘Much harm has been done in the teaching of music by using convenient analytical concepts 
(such as, for instance, sonata form) as ‘facts’ that have an abstract structural validity Forms 
are the courses that music takes under the impact of sociological and cultural forces. When 
these forces are spent or change direction, we can still write music that is labelled sonata, 
fugue or symphony and which will still be such in essence, yet which, under analysis, will show 
marked structural diversities. In other words, the forms that have developed in the history 
of Western music, although few in number, have no fixed shapes that can be measured and 
made available, like moulds for a jelly. Rather are they like variants of archetypal ideas 
which are inexhaustible in potentiality, yet which always remain the same. This is the paradox 
of form” 

This passage, one feels, should be copied out and memorized by every student, from 
O level to B.Mus., and, more important, by every examiner and teacher. How much it 
could do to expose the meaninglessness of the well-worn question, ‘Please, what form do 
They want us to say it’s in?” 

On atonalism (p. 18 

“Only that which has been accepted as legitimate practice can form the basis for further 
innovations [in musical! style Which is the reason for having an open mind about the ultimate 
value of a system such as ‘“‘atonalism’’, where a theory is sanctioned before time has hallowed 
it as legitimate practice. Such a theory may be a necessary explosive force, but what is 
significant in it cannot be determined by logical deduction alone All that this can do is to 
show possibilities, which creative thought can either accept or reject”’ 

It would be difficult to sum up more penetratingly the core of the problem of modern 
music. 

Counterpoint may be said, basically, to be the element of disagreement between voices 
in a composition, harmony the element of agreement between them. Dr. Rubbra’s 
approach to his subject is, quite rightly, a very broad one, which includes every type of 
“element of disagreement" from Bach fugue to the fog-horn in Peter Grimes, from Pales- 
trina to Schubert's Meeres Stille. The standard contrapuntal procedures are illustrated 
not only by the expected examples from the period when these techniques flourished, but 
by others from eras when they were, nominally, extinct. Thus, as early as p. 22, Debussy, 
Stravinsky and Howells are introduced to illuminate mediaeval procedures, and we are 
straightaway given a view of techniques not as ‘“‘things’’ which mysteriously arose, 
flourished, and disappeared, but as universal possibilities, permanent parts of the equip- 
ment of music. After the more recognized procedures have been treated, a chapter, 
entitled (somewhat misleadingly, perhaps, in view of the normally accepted meaning of 
the term) ‘‘Free Counterpoint’’, deals with contrapuntal elements in music which is not 
normally regarded as contrapuntal at all—as, for instance, the Britten and Schubert 
instances just mentioned, and a Debussy example where counterpoint is penetratingly 
analysed as ‘‘the aural rationalization of harmonic change’. In that it breaks fresher 
ground than the others (despite their exceptionally wide coverage) this chapter is perhaps 
the most revealing of all in its contribution to a total view of musical art. 

Dr. Rubbra does not, of course, aim to give any specific technical instruction in this 
beok. Nonetheless he has three very valuable pieces of advice to offer, to the teacher of 
counterpoint perhaps as much as to the student: these are drawn not from any one style 
but from the practice of composers generally and from the known reactions of the listener. 
They are: (i) that multipart writing is not in itself a virtue, although it may contribute 
to variety of texture and/or to antiphonal effect. Three-part writing is basic (this was 
said long ago by the often despised Fux, and more recently by Morris; but it cannot be 
too often emphasized). (ii) That at a given moment in counterpoint there should always 
be one dominating voice and ‘‘a kind of graded subservience in the other contributing 
parts’’. (iii) That when already familiar themes are involved, contrapuntal combinations 
become possible that would otherwise be meaningless or muddled. There is no contra- 
puntal style, however old or new, to the understanding of which these three points are 
not essential: yet one can think of few textbooks in which even one of them is mentioned. 

There are, I think, three criticisms to make of this excellent book. First, it may 
perhaps be asked if Dr. Rubbra does not make too much of the connection, and not 
enough of the separation, between voices in counterpoint. At the very opening of 
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chapter I we are told that counterpoint implies ‘‘not absolute independence [of parts] 
(which would lead to chaos) but relative independence’. To the first part of this clause 
one feels inclined to ask ‘“‘What, never?’’ In two-part passages, surely, there is often 
something very near to absolute independence, even in the more conventional contra- 
puntal styles. The same point of view crops up later, when, in ciscussing canon, the 
author tends to play down the independent effect of canonic voices. A conventional 
canon in which C-D-—E-F is imitated F~G—A~Bpb is given (p. 38) with the comment: ‘The 
note F at the beginning of bar 2 . . . is a strongly accented one, not merely by its position 
in the bar, but because it is the tonic ending to the notes preceding it. The analogous 
Bp in the imitative part . . . is, however, in spite of the exact transposition of the phrase, 
not nearly so strongly emphatic. By itself it would be so, but immediately it becomes 
related to a different tonal centre it has less impact’’. True, if this passage followed upon 
a previous one firmly establishing F major: but heard just as it is (and no context is 
mentioned) is not the true effect of a mild bitonality of F against Bp? There are numerous 
instances of this effect in Bach, but one seems to detect a faint note of disparagement in 
Dr. Rubbra’s reference (pp. 38-9) to the often-quoted “‘bitonality’’ (which is really 
bimodality) of the middle section of that composer's clavier duetto in F major. Similarly, 
Dr. Rubbra exposes, as he thinks, the bogusness of Holst’s tritonal canon Lovely Venus, 
his argument being that the correspondence of scale-notes between E minor, C minor, 
and Ab minor means that ‘the eye sees complication, but the ear hears none’”’ (p. 43) 
But the ear does hear three very clear openings E-B-E, C-G-C and Apb—Ep-—Apb, which is 
quite sufficient to give the tritonal effect Holst no doubt intended. It is partly the old 
confusion between tonality and scale, one feels, which has led to misinterpretation here 

My other two criticisms are more serious than this. Both are linked with certain 
modern theories of music: they are, that Dr. Rubbra clearly supports (a) the Uvrlinie 
theory of melodic construction, at least in a mild form, and (b) theories of thematic 
derivation which stem from modern twelve-tone technique and can have little relevance 
to what the listener really hears in earlier music (some would say not even to what he 
hears in twelve-tone music). The Urilinie theory appears on pp. 24—5, where we are told 
that the subjects of I.10 and I.11 fugues of the ‘‘48"’ are really elaborations or embellish- 
ments of simpler scalic progressions in slower notes. My reply to this would be to ask 
“What is an elaboration?’’ Must it not be a decoration of something already heard ? 
And does it not also imply that certain things could be omitted and the sense of the theme 
remain basically the same? I am far from submitting that in these two subjects, as in 
many other Bach themes, certain notes are not more important than others: but this is 
not really to say that they are in the true sense elaborations, or that they could be 
meaningfully heard as anything other than what they are. In any case, why stop ata 
scalic Urlinie? Might not any tonal fugue-subject be said to be a decorated outline ofa 
tonic triad, and thus ultimately the decoration of a single note? 

The use of modern methods of thematic derivation results in ‘‘over-derivation’’, i.e 
the pointing out of supposed thematic relationships which cannot be perceived by the 
naive listener. This tendency to ‘‘over-derive’’ appears several times, notably on p. 59, 
where the thematic material of 1.6 of the ‘‘48"’ is analysed in terms of four basic figures. 
Similar remarks are made on pp. 30 (I.14) and 114 (Beethoven's op. 110, where it is 
suggested that the subject of the final fugue is in some sense derived from the first subject 
of the first movement). It cannot be too often emphasized that this kind of derivation, 
which is all too popular today, is of the same order as the finding of significance in the 
fact that a particular leaf on one tree is not entirely unlike another particular leaf on 
another tree: we end by being unable to see the wood. But that Dr. Rubbra is no passive 
subscriber to modern theories is shown not only by the already quoted remark on 
atonalism, but by his ruthless exposing of the aesthetic meaninglessness of derivation by 
retrograde (cancrizans*) motion (pp. 35-6), which makes a bold stand for sanity in an 
increasingly lunatic age of musical theory. 

* Here it seems worthwhile reiterating, with the late Dr. Percy Scholes, that crabs in fact move 
sideways Ed.) 
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The final chapter (‘‘Conclusion: The Teaching of Counterpoint’’) will be found dis- 
appointing by some; the suggestion that acknowledged contrapuntal masterpieces should 
be copied out by the student will not appeal to all teachers, nor does it seem very reasonable 
for students to delve into ‘‘the reasons for the behaviour of the voices’’, for this can lead 
one very quickly into very deep water. But this chapter seems hardly necessary: 
ultimately, methods of teaching must depend on individual circumstances and needs: 
what is above all required, especially today, is clear thinking, an analytical mind, and a 
wide outlook. These three Dr. Rubbra’s book exemplifies on every page; it is in them 
that its value as a true contribution to knowledge lies. Ae eS 


Frederick Delius. By Sir Thomas Beecham. Pp. 228. (Hutchinson.) 1959. 30s. 

“My projected biography was, in consequence, never written ; on the other hand, neither 
has that of Sir Thomas Beecham yet appeared, nor does it seem likely ever to appear. 
This is a pity, because no one, obviously, was better qualified than he for the task.” 
Thus Cecil Gray in his autobiography, Musical Chairs (Home and van Thal, 1948); and 
now the almost legendary book has appeared. The present writer experienced his first 
sinking at the heart when the book was announced at thirty shillings; these days, at the 
price scholarly books are, this meant a slim volume of memoirs rather than the great 
work we were all hoping for; and although it is thicker than its price suggests, well illus- 
trated, and generally a great bargain, a good deal of my initial misgivings were justified ; 
the mountain has travailed, over how many years? And a sleek and jolly little hamster 
has come forth. For this is better than a mouse, and a most attractive little creature 
generally, but, like the “Essays of Elia’’ it is haunted by the pathetic little cries of what 
might have been. For, as Gray says, no one is better qualified than Sir Thomas to write 
on Delius; he alone understands the secret at the heart of this music, his alone is the hand 
that can witch it forth; and he is possessed of considerable wit and power of literary 
expression. This is freely expended in his book; but the total effect reveals Sir Thomas’ 
two defects as an author; involved hyperbole and short-windedness. In fact, he is too 
good as a wit and maker of short speeches to succeed at a task demanding detailed 
scholarship and long term construction. There is a great play with detailed scholarship 
in the early chapters, in which Delius’ ancestry is discussed ; but it has tailed off into chit- 
chat before the end of the book. One most interesting side-light on Sir Thornas is 
revealed by his discussion of just how much Delius pére spent on the education of his 
greatest son. Here is revealed such a financial dexterity, a complex handling of affairs, 
and a forensic skill in marshalling complicated financial details (and a gusto therein), 
that there appears a horrifying picture of Sir Thomas the great tycoon—who might easily 
have been. But has it not been said that he would have made a resounding success of 
anything to which he put his remarkable brain? (Lengthy literary exegesis excepted, I 
presume.) 

The early years are the most thoroughly discussed, as I have hinted; and not only 
are there many new details of his life in America and Paris, but excellent pictures of the 
legendary Solano Grove; and the present writer must confess to being sentimentally glad 
to have them, and to regarding them as objects of some nostalgia. Yet even here a 
mystery hangs; it is not difficult to see how Delius acquired syphilis (hidden by Sir Thomas 
in a fog of fatuity—most surprising in view of the legend of his outspokenness) ; it is pain- 
fully easy to see why Jelka married him (infatuation is hardly the word), but why did he 
marry her? How did it come about that this randy Bohemian, who spent his last years 
carping at fidelity and marriage, should have entered into a life partnership with a woman 
who was not only somewhat stickily infatuated with him, but whom he does not appear 
to have loved? The ways of men are obscure, and not to be penetrated even by Siegmund 
Freud (in moments of exasperation one is inclined to think especially not by Siegmund 
Freud), and this is another example of the cosmopolitan tough nut who begged to be 
buried in a country churchyard (churchyard! the enormity of that!) in southern England 
(Sir Thomas insists that he did) ; and of the bitter and iron spirit that gave the world its 
most meltingly beautiful music. ‘Marry a woman who is more in love with your art 
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than you" he told Fenby; it may be that the solution to the problem of his marriage lies 
here; Delius would probably not have noticed that Jelka cared also for him, and most 
tenderly; or, if he had noticed it, would not have admitted it. Sir Thomas indicates that 
Delius changed radically in character in later life, owing first to financial reverses that 
hardened him, and later to illness that partially embittered him. This also might answer 
the other queries; but the present writer is inclined to think perversely, that there is no 
problem; only the music, and the man was the music. 

We get more accurate and detailed versions of some of the favourite stories; that of 
the intrepid quartet who dared to propose playing a late Beethoven quartet to Delius 
before proceeding to his own, for example; the full story is excruciatingly funny, and 
magnificently does Sir Thomas tell it. Sir Thomas devotes a whole chapter to demolishing 
poor Philip Heseltine, in its way one of the most remarkable (if oblique) compliments that 
exquisite minor artist and peculiar character has ever been paid. Sir Thomas tries hard 
to be fair, and just about succeeds (if you want to know how exasperating Heseltine 
could be, read his preposterous and unpleasant book, Merry-go-down—it made me almost 
physically sick); and the meeting of these two extraordinary characters is most piquant. 
Heseltine was most indiscreet (to put it mildly) about Sir Thomas’ very concrete opera 
season, and his own was nebulous in the extreme and never came off. Yet, although 
Heseltine could, on occasion, be not only an insolent puppy but a naive, unworldly, 
smart and priggish one also, and all at once, Sir Thomas misses his point altogether, and 
is somewhat naive in his turn in printing the list of operatic chestnuts and safe box-office 
draws (plus an eccentricity or two like Ethyl Smyth) to demolish Heseltine with his 
superior wisdom and musicality. With his Monteverdi, Gluck, Purcell and Pergolesi 
(not to mention his masterly transcriptions of Tudor, Jacobean, and Carolingian music) 
Heseltine was assisting at the foundation of modern English musicology. And the per- 
formance of A Village Romeo ought to have been put on by Sir Thomas himself. Here is 
revealed one of the blind spots of a giant, the problem exemplified by Sir Thomas’ exquisite 
performances of Haydn in thoroughly corrupt editions. It is a very odd thing, but Hesel- 
tine almost always appears as a pitiable and weak character in the pages of all memoirs 
except Cecil Gray's; and it may be said that Gray knew him best and is the most con- 
vincing, on this point at least. 

But this is the biography of a composer, a unique and most original composer. Sir 
Thomas makes little direct reference to Delius’ music, apart from an odd comment in 
passing. (Who would have thought that he did not think much of Brigg Fair?) This 
is where the main disappointment is felt, for I think we were all hoping for a “Life and 
Works’, and on the music Sir Thomas would be worth reading indeed. He once expressed 
the view that the life and music of Delius was the most important musical event since 
Wagner; ip this book he contents himself with the somewhat wistful comment: ‘But 
through the vast cloud of mental obfuscation hovering over the present musical scene 
peeps the modest visage of the average man of common sense, general culture and musical 
sensibility, to affirm in quiet but firm tones his preferences and predilections. Generally, 
if sometimes belatedly, he is on the side of the angels, and I venture to hope—and indeed 
think—that the future of Frederick Delius may rest securely in his hands’’ (p. 222). 

Come, come, the Master is slipping! Has the unthinkable happened, and has Sir 
Thomas acknowledged his years? Since when has Sir Thomas relied so pitifully on those 
people who come in late for concerts, cough during pianissimos, and talk during the 
playing of operatic intermezzi? And has his new wife really deprived him of so much 
outrage, and his old defensive venom? It would be an interesting exercise to make a 
table of the reputations of composers as they rest in critical circles, Sunday papers of the 
Observer calibre, and the writings of ‘“‘advanced’’ musicologists, and then compare it with 
the reality of our concert halls. Making no judgments, implying nothing, the ‘‘minor, 
obscure, and outdated’’ Sibelius has passed into the current repertoire of the concert hall 
with the security of Beethoven and Tchaikovsky, while Schénberg is still unplayed outside 
private societies and the BBC. And who plays Delius except Sir Thomas? Who will 
play him when Sir Thomas has gone? 
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It is probably because of two things, the immense increase in the population of the 
world, and the enormous extension, through the passage of time, of the repertoire of music, 
that there are no familiar landmarks of critical judgment left. One curiosity is the 
death of the “‘light music’’ beloved of our fathers—gramophone shops will tell you there 
is little sale for it, only ‘‘jazz and the classics’. Its place has been taken by tonal serious 
music; the people who used to love German, Coleridge-Taylor and Lehar now ask for 
Beethoven and Bach—and Sibelius. The little group of ‘‘highbrows’’, who used to batten 
on the three Bs, now exist on an exclusive diet of atonal music, with a lashing of pre- 
Bach. A moment's reflection will bring home to you the fact that this is no wild state- 
ment, no provocative remark, but the sober truth. Will the general public catch up with 
Schénberg, Webern, Boulez? Will they become as popular as Beethoven, Sibelius, or 
even that erst-while bogey-man, Bart6ék? No. Or that is my guess. Whatthen? An 
extended series of parallels, a larger group of groups that do not mix. For Britten, 
Tippett, and Arnold belong far more obviously to the Sibelius group than to the Schonberg, 
and are all reasonably popular with the common man, and belong to a later generation 
than that of Schénberg, or even Webern. But what of our subject, Delius? Or for that 
matter Elgar, Holst, Bax? Or Britten and Co. in fifty years time? 

English music is the most unpopular subject under the sun. With few exceptions the 
man in the street is not interested very much in the Elgar-Delius-Bax generation, and will 
probably extend his indifference to our contemporaries when they are dead, while for the 
“highbrow” it were better to betray one’s country, live on immoral earnings, steal from 
the blind, or even say “Bo!” to an atonalist, than to admire Delius or like Bax. There is 
something pathological in the sheer emotional revulsion the names of Delius, Sibelius, and 
Bax excite in the progressive, “highbrow” musician. (It might be interesting to reflect 
that both music and painting have now reached the position attained by literature at the 
peak of the Finnegan's Wake period, and on what has happened to letters since.) 

To confine ourselves to Delius, it is obvious that a composer who had no linear interest, 
was not interested in organic form, believed that music was the expression of emotion and 
nothing else, and whose work consists of romantic landscape painting almost entirely, is 
going to be anathema to serialists and others. The question that arises here (and to 
which I have already hazarded a partial answer) is; will all music in the future belong to 
the Schénberg-Webern-post Webern persuasion? In that case, the past has no future. 
But is a lover of Beethoven and Bach (and Sibelius) really a lowbrow? The present 
writer finds in the music of Delius evidence of incontestable greatness. Let us tear away 
the specious arguments of modern philosophers and argue direct from science; the human 
animal reacts to music directly, with direct (biological) and secondary (aesthetic) emotions; 
music that affects him thus can, on inspection, be found to be linear and vertical, forma! 
and formless, modal and tonal (but very few people very rarely react with pleasurable 
emotion to atonal music), belong to any period, and indeed any style. It includes the 
music of Delius. Therefore, the arguments of those who say that the interest and value 
of music rest entirely on formal and technical attributes are not well founded, while 
Delius’ declaration that music is the expression of emotion receives unexpected con- 
firmation. If you experience no emotion on listening to music either you or the music is 
dead. Music is written to arouse emotion; the composer fervently hopes (since he must 
eat) pleasant emotion. This is true, inexplicably, even of tragedy. It is worth repeating; 
the reason for music is its impact, and its impact is emotional; even purely intellectual and 
formal music (if there could be such a thing) would arouse purely aesthetic emotions. 
The music of Delius arouses every form of emotion—even perhaps that religious emotion 
he denied. I myself find Sea Drift so overwhelming that I do not too gladly listen to it; 
react to A Song of the High Hills, A Village Romeo and Juliet and many other Delius works 
with a force I seldom experience in Schénberg and never in Webern. The very fact that 
this music so repels those who are concerned solely with music's mechanical aspects 
indicates to the psychologist that there is something significant there. For it is not un- 
familiar music, like that of Schénberg, which might be expected to disconcert at first 
hearing by its very unexpectedness. It is the music of a man who reacted to the sea and 
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its vast mysteriousness, the dawn in an English lane with the mist slowly rising from the 
hills, the almost unbearable moment of the realization of the return of spring after the 
nordic winter, as generations of men have reacted to these things; and perhaps they will 
come to see them reflected in his music, for this is what ordinary people have always sought 
in art; the perpetuation of the unique moment. It may be a romantic emotion, although 
it is more likely to be the emotion of art itself; but it is here, in the music of the lone singer, 
wonderful, causing tears. r.. 3. 


Heirs and Rebels. Letters written to each other and occasional writings on music by 
Ralph Vaughan Williams and Gustav Holst. Edited by Ursula Vaughan Williams 
and Imogen Holst. Pp. 111. (Oxford University Press.) 1959. 16s. 


National Music. By Ralph Vaughan Williams. Pp. 164. (Oxford University Press.) 
1959. 158. 

Gustav Holst was twenty-one and Vaughan Williams twenty-three when the two met 
in 1895; their friendship lasted until Holst’s death. The editors have collected into this 
volume all of their surviving letters which are musical rather than personal in interest 
and supplemented them with two complete lectures and various lecture notes by Holst, 
as well as with selections from early writings, a more recent broadcast talk upon ‘“The 
Composer in Wartime’ and a reminiscence of Parry and Stanford delivered to a Com- 
posers’ Concourse in 1957, by Vaughan Williams. 

A foreign musician unfamiliar with the work of either composer would on the basis 
of this book probably come to the conclusion that Holst is the greater of the two. A 
rather dependent, warmly generous Vaughan Williams writes, apparently more frequently 
than his originally aloof friend. At first, the letters are devastatingly practical—Vaughan 
Williams, about to study in Germany, describes his job as organist at St. Barnabas’, 
South Lambeth, in case Holst wants to take it over. By Letter V, we have already 
reached 1901, and Vaughan Williams is sternly criticizing Holst’s opera, The Youth's 
Choice, treating its libretto with especial severity. Holst himself does not appear until 
Letter IX, which deals lengthily with the difficulties, practical and artistic, facing the 
young English composer half a century ago. Each encourages the other whilst criticizing 
unsparingly; each regards the other as his only genuine musical comrade. It is Vaughan 
Williams who, after thirty years of friendship, dreads that they may ‘“‘grow apart’’ because 
he is unsure of Holst’s Choral Symphony. Holst, equally disturbed by Flos Campi, 
appreciates their distinct, individual differences more clearly: ‘‘Occasional drifting apart’, 
he writes, ‘‘is necessary to keep our stock fresh and sweet’. The hypothetical foreign 
ignoramus would base his estimate upon Holst’s greater independence, the wider range 
of his mind, his greater fertility in ideas, his immediate grasp of facts. 

Though Vaughan Williams had written masterpieces before, his great period began 
with Job, in 1931, when Holst had only a year of active life left to him. If much of what 
Hoist did now seems to us to be flawed by the hit or miss opportunism of the inspired amateur, 
this book will make the historical situation clear enough to penetrate a little more deeply. 
Holst was writing in his own way, struggling into territories colonized by Stravinsky and 
Hindemith, amongst others, in a complete isolation, for the admiration and friendship 
which he and Vaughan Williams shared with each other did not bind them into a school, 
and we feel, reading their free and easy, hard-hitting but innately respectful addresses to 
each other, that Vaughan Williams’ debt to his friend was less a debt to a fellow explorer 
who made straight his paths than the debt of a man of warm and diffuse sympathies to a 
mind of startling force and originality which somehow infused into him some of its own 
impermeable granite. The two do not compose in committee; they are close enough in 
understanding but distinct enough in aim and personality to denounce each other’s falling 
off. This, we suppose, is what happened, with a certain boisterous affection on one side 
and sincere admiration on the other, when they met at the ‘‘field days’ these letters 
occasionally demand. 
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The new edition of National Music is apposite to this rarely honest friendship. A good 
deal of the dogmatic, forthright book, through which the personality, craggily lovable, 
of the composer appears on page after page, is not specially relevant now; a good deal 
has come into the orbit of the English composer since Vaughan Williams set out in 1934 
to save him from an empty cosmopolitanism by demanding his attention to his own birth- 
right. Folk song—and much English folk song is beautiful, intense and inventive— 
seems at the present moment more likely to save popular song from vacuity than the 
concert hall from inanity; and this is right and proper, though our singer-guitarists see 
folk song through the lens of the music-hall song and the Victorian Ballad. This is an 
angle apparently not envisaged by Vaughan Williams when he demanded the individual 
recreation of folk song by composers conscious of its tradition. 

In the long run, one is neither for nor against ‘‘National Music’’ any more than, in 
Stravinsky's words, one is for or against noses; such things simply exist. The central 
tradition of the art flows along channels which from time to time need to be reinvigorated 
by infusions from national tributaries. Like many other composers—Smetana, Sibelius, 
Barték and Kodaly at least—Vaughan Williams set out to write national music and 
ended by refreshing the central channels through which the new material he presented had 
to flow. 

What needs to be made clear until everybody realizes it is that composers are the least 
objective of writers on music; they write to explain what they themselves are doing and 
set out their opinions as Gospel truth; their books and articles are valuable to the reader 
to the extent that the music which is their real work is valuable to him, for their literary 
work explains the mental processes that are responsible for their music. National Music 
states its case forcefully and admirably clarifies its author’s attitudes. It was, of course, 
written at a time when that attitude, and the musical knowledge behind it, were even less 
largely appreciated than they are now, so that partisanship was quite unavoidable. 
Nevertheless, it has not outlived its usefulness, for it offers us entry into the mind of a 
composer many of whose works will have a great deal to give us for a long time to come. 


The Music of Arthur Sullivan. By Gervase Hughes. Pp. 180. (Macmillan.) 1960. 


358. 

Mr. Hughes’ book fills a definite gap, for none of the many books about Sullivan, 
mainly concerned with the partnership that brought about his best work, is specifically 
designed as a study of his music. The result is that the musician, his memory crowded 
with performances that do less than justice to the composer’s unique qualities, tends to 
disregard work that is, within its limitations, without parallel. A vicious circle is created, 
for it is the musician who should provide the impetus that would force high musical 
standards on Sullivan’s performers. 

It is easy to write down the composer of the “Savoy Operas” as a purveyor of easy- 
going tunes treated with a skill beyond that normally devoted to “‘light’’ music, but 
Strauss and Offenbach apart, what other composer in this genre has produced work with 
a range that rivals Sullivan’s? The point to consider is not his manifest limitations—the 
superficiality that shrugs off the possibility of any real depth of feeling, the fundamental 
conventionality of his outlook and his love of the line of least resistance—but the fact 
that one area of existence, that of easy-going, light-hearted sentiment and fun, the life of 
the average sensual man, has never been better treated by any composer. We are 
cheating ourselves if we pretend that we can exist for ever on the mountain peaks of 
musical experience, and divide our time exclusively amongst the last Quartets, Tristan 
and the St. Matthew Passion without blunting our sensitivity to the great masterpieces. 
We are not supermen, and there is a place in our musical experience for work like Sullivan's 
because we willy-nilly spend a great part of our time at the level he chose for himself. 

Mr. Hughes supplies no apologia of this or any other sort for his concern with Sullivan's 
music, which, published and unpublished and in all its aspects, he knows in close detail; 
furthermore, he appraises the work with judicial coolness, knowing what is good, what is 
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bad and what passes muster. His book is entirely concerned with the composer's technical 
equipment and the uses to which it is put. Certain things we know about Sullivan—for 
example, his skill in dealing with the metrical problems often set by Gilbert’s verses, and 
his elegant ingenuity in orchestration—are closely analysed, together with his harmonic 
and contrapuntal practices, choral and solo vocal writing and so on. Two topics dis- 
cussed in the penultimate chapter which the author calls ‘“‘A Mixed Bag’’ are the com- 
poser’s gift for parody and pastiche; a more exhaustive study not only of the comic 
deflation of operatic mores, as in the Policemen’s and Pirates’ Choruses in The Pirates of 
Penzance but also of the tricks of parody and allusion which give atmosphere and liveliness 
to such scenes as that which opens The Gondoliers, would have been welcome. 

The book is also valuable in the insight it gives into the influences that operated upon 
the mind of an immensely talented, vigorously musical mind in the early years of the 
“English Renaissance’. It leads one to feel that we might not be completely wasting 
our time if we sampled some of the earlier works Sullivan composed before his con- 
ventional ambitions set in conventional moulds. It also leads one to feel, however, that 
thirty-five shillings is rather a lot to pay for a book of less than 200 pages with a hundred 
and eighty brief music examples. H. R. 


The Toscanini Legacy. By Spike Hughes. Pp. 346. (Putnam.) 1959. 30s. 

This book is a series of detailed commentaries on recorded performances by Toscanini 
of some fifty or more very well known works, mostly masterpieces. The gramophone has 
enabled Mr. Hughes to listen so much and so often that, in all cases of major works, his 
commentaries are very detailed. Only rarely does he refer in substantial detail to live 
performances he may have heard. Indeed his declared purpose is a book designed ‘to 
meet one or other of two possible eventualities: the survival of the Toscanini recordings 
or their complete disappearance’. In the first eventuality the book is intended as a 
companion to Toscanini gramophone record issues and re-issues. In the second event- 
uality the book, it is hoped by Mr. Hughes, will do something to help those who, in the 
future, will not be able to obtain recordings of the maestro because of deletions from the 
published lists. 

It is a well known fact that deliberate acts (like writing books) can never be expected 
usefully to meet future situations of completely opposite polarity. Before we consider 
Mr. Hughes’ text we must therefore decide which of two books he has in fact written; 
and it must be said at once that to the person who does not have accessible the recordings 
about which the author writes the book is, and will be, of no readily apparent use. Most 
of the text is taken up by explaining very lucidly what Toscanini actually does in his 
recordings of the great scores which made his name. And, in spite of many well chosen 
score-quotations, the points can only be grasped by reference to the recorded versions 
which Mr. Hughes is in fact discussing. 

Those who possess any number of the records which Toscanini made in his lifetime will 
derive a great deal of enjoyment, as I did myself, from comparing their own reactions 
with those of the author. They will be instructed, too, for Mr. Hughes has, especially 
with the works of Beethoven and Verdi which make up half the book, really listened and 
when he hits upon a telling point, he knows what he is writing about. Sometimes he 
knows more than the ordinary mortal can. For instance—Beethoven, Mass in D: 
“‘Toscanini’s perception of the drama of the Missa Solemnis was apparent when the per- 
formance was only two beats old—in the three arresting timpani notes which create in a 
most remarkable and unanalysable manner that atmosphere of awe and wonder .. . .”’. 
Well now, who are we talking about—Toscanini or Beethoven? I submit that, provided 
the drum is hit so that it can be heard, and dead on the beat, we have what Beethoven 
wanted. I have often thought that, whatever may happen afterwards, the conductor, 
and for that matter the orchestra, who could not pull off the simplicity of the opening of 
that marvellous work must indeed be low-grade. It is music’s finest example of greatness 
created by utter simplicity. I pick this out for mention because it illustrates Mr. Hughes’ 
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sometimes over-adoring attitude to his hero. And in spite of much gifted insight and 
really penetrative observation on the author’s part, this attitude occasionally defeats the 
critical objective of his essays. 

Mr. Hughes writes well; provided one is able to listen with him, as it were, to the works 
he is discussing, and—whether one agrees with all he has to say or not—one will not only 
approve of much he says, but enjoy disapproving of the rest. }.@. 


The Cantatas of Johann Sebastian Bach: Sacred and Secular. By W. Gillies Whittaker. 
Two volumes, pp. xiv + 717 and 754. (Oxford University Press.) 1959. £8 8s. 


“The Church Cantata is now inevitably associated with J. S. Bach. But there were 
many before him and many contemporary with him. Some of the church musicians of 
the day wrote more examples than he did. He was only one worker in the field, exerting 
little, if any, influence on his fellows.” 

So writes Dr. Gillies Whittaker and thereby sets Bach firmly in perspective. One is 
so apt today to think of Bach as a giant—which he was—and forget that in his day he 
was a good composer amongst many good composers. We place him on a pedestal as 
the great J.S.B. That is something he would not have agreed with at all. I am certain 
that Bach thought of himself as a craftsman whose gifts were to be used to the Praise of 
God, Who alone gave the gifts. Sometimes the gift drove him to incredible feats—as in 
1735 when he composed Cantatas nos. 103, 108, 87, 128, 183, 74, 68, 175 and 176 between 
the Third Sunday after Easter and Trinity Sunday; and possibly no. 85 for the Second 
Sunday after Easter, thus making ten cantatas in eight weeks—at other times the gift of 
inspiration burned not so fiercely. When one thinks of the immense labour of com- 
posing this great body of cantatas, both religious and secular, and remembers that this 
was only a part of his output, words fail! 

The Inspiration which made the craftsman into the Master is matched by the verve 
and freshness which Dr. Whittaker brings to his task—it runs to over 1,400 pages, 
excluding indexes!—and is only possible because for over forty years he studied and per- 
formed every cantata at least once. ‘“‘In practically all cases’’, he writes, he “has not 
accepted the expression marks and other directions given in the vocal scores, nor the 
bowing and tonguing in the printed orchestral parts, but has begun his preparatory study 
with the almost naked Bach Gesellschaft volumes, has constructed all schemes and 
details of expression afresh, and has marked practically every band part with his own 
hand. Only by intimate work of this kind can one get to know a cantata thoroughly”’. 
He gives us the text of every chorus, aria and recitative in German with an English 
literal translation, even though it does not make good English. This, coupled with the 
many musical illustrations in the text, helps for a much greater understanding of Bach’s 
genius; and of the cantatas whether sacred or secular. The many different means he 
used to portray through the music the sense of the words without underlining them 
unduly. There is in Interlude II a penetrating study of Recitative. One wishes that 
this might be published separately and placed in the hands of any artist before they 
attempt to sing a single note of a Bach Recitative! Indeed it is here, rather than in the 
arias or choruses, that the greatest beauty of the cantatas lies. It is here that the singer 
needs to study most humbly and practise most diligently. ‘‘Many are supremely beautiful 
as music and prolonged study of them results in their being placed higher and yet higher 
in one’s scale of values’’. 

“Bold as are Bach’s harmonic schemes at times in other works, it is in recitatives that 
we find a constant departure from the practices of his day, the greatest daring and the 
most remarkable progressions. There has been no such perfect relation of words and 
music in the history of Art as in Bach’s recitatives; he knew exactly what he wanted and 
wrote it down precisely’’. 

If the conjectural placing at Arnstadt of the ‘‘Magnificat for Solo Sopranos”’ be correct, 
we have in the second no.: a Recitative, marked Accompag with two violins. Hardly 
had Bach finished the words . . . der da mdchtig ist, und des Name heilig ist, than he realized 
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he had missed a glorious opportunity over ‘‘mdchtig’’, scribbled violently through three 
staves and re-wrote it. Moreover, he first wrote a continuo ascending in crochets, A, B, 
C,D,E. This did not satisfy him, so he thumbed out the D and the E, the latter of which 
had not had the stem added! This is the first recitative of the Master we know, and it is 
surprising to find how perfect it is. 

To assess the usefulness of this book, the following test was devised. The score of 
Cantata no. 21 was studied and then the work played on a good gramophone with a good 
recording. Then various sections were played with the score at hand. Lastly the 
recording only with no distractions of score or notes. Then back to the score. I felt 
that after this I knew the work and opened Dr. Gillies Whittaker’s book—only to find 
that I had missed a lot of details—so back to score and then the recording—and now, 
enlightened, guided and helped I began to appreciate the inspiration and craftsmanship 
of the Cantata. But without the book I should have missed much, for the wealth of the 
mine is inexhaustible and its treasures infinitely varied. The same may be said of all 
the notes on all the cantatas. For students these two volumes are a MUST. One wishes 
that every conductor would study them before rehearsing and conducting a performance 
of any of the work dealt with. We now realize that neither a large nor a technically 
skilled choir is necessary and that the cantatas are most effective with small forces. 

Another help to the understanding of a particular cantata is that the Sunday when it 
was to be performed is given, together with the Epistle and Gospel. Listening to such a 
work in the Concert Hall one is apt to forget the original setting: a congregation of 
worshippers gathered to celebrate some Feast Day of the Church year, some reason of 
rejoicing or mourning. They would be prepared by a Service with its appropriate 
Scripture readings, collects, prayers and hymns. Thus, like a good sermon the Cantata 
would gather up the thoughts and themes that had gone before. The final chorale would 
be familiar—‘‘one of the old tunes’’—which appealed to the humblest member of the 
congregation. Indeed the chorales are one of the chief glories of the cantatas. Bach, 
as well as the Pastor, could preach a sermon! 

Bach’s forces would all be in the organ gallery, removed from the congregation and 
out of sight. There would be opportunity to move about, stand next the obbiigati players 
or move to the front of the balcony and balance could be obtained by adjustment of 
positions. When Bach first came to Leipzig one wonders what the choristers thought of 
this new music which “plunged them into a world with unheard-of difficulties, baffling 
counterpoint and disturbing harmonies!” In that wonderful, youthful and perfect 
Funeral Cantata no. 106 “‘God’s time is best’’, Bach displays an uncanny mastery of tone 
colour. The scoring is veiled and mournful: the colours of the various registers of the 
flute are selected with penetrating insight: the gambas contribute a quality exquisitely 
appropriate. Dr. Whittaker comments “Has any other composer ever compressed so 
much varied and exquisite beauty into the short space of eleven or twelve minutes ?”’ 

Whenever Bach writes for the bassoon as an obbligato instrumert he underlines its 
tender qualities—but these occasions are few because he rarely founa a player to match 
him. Bach's understanding and insight into the possibilities of this instrument are an 
anticipation of a much later stage in the history of orchestration. In Cantata 155 the 
bassoon is given the luxury of one of the finest obbligati Bach ever wrote. The many 
wide leaps and runs in the tender part of its compass indicate a penetrating insight into 
the properties of an instrument at that time far from perfect. In Cantata 149 the 
bassoon colour and tone give a feeling of loneliness, almost of awesomeness. ‘““The choice 
of obbligato instrument is not fortuitous. It is as apt as Gluck’s use of the flute in the 
Elysian scene in Orpheus.” 

It is sad to reflect that, whilst Handel could command the finest instrumentalists in 
Europe, Bach was restricted to local players. Generally they must have been excellent 
technicians. One of the delightful things ‘“‘by the way’’ in these volumes are the tiny 
vignettes of players—the trumpeter Bach met in Leipzig who must have been particularly 
able and for whom he wrote two arias for bass with brilliant ‘‘trompa obbligato’’. Then, 
again at Leipzig, there were the trombonists in whom Bach revelled. Or the violinist 
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who was none too agile and so a simplified version of the continuo is given. Sometimes 
one man played two instruments: the viola da gamba player who was the chief cellist. 
From the scores one can tell whether Bach had a good bass or a weak alto: once, possibly, 
he had a singer not only lacking in compass but short of wind, for less than half the 
number is vocal. He had to cut his coat according to his cloth. 

At Leipzig, Bach was able to command oboe d’amore players—eagerly he sets out 
exploring its possibilities and uses it in sixty cantatas, not forgetting its use, too, in the 
secular cantatas. It is characteristic of him to explore all possible resources as well as 
forms of music. In the church of St. Blasius, Miihlhausen, there was a small chamber 
organ below the main one. Bach wrote an obbligato to be played on it in order to produce 
a dreamy, remote and undoubtedly surprising effect. This tendency to explore fully 
the resources of instruments and forms finds its final fulfilment in Die Kunst der Fuge. 

So we turn to the secular cantatas. From one of these comes the well-known “My 
heart ever faithful’’ and from another ‘“‘Sheep in pastures green abiding’. These are 
only two of the gems in this rich treasury. The ‘Mourning Ode’’ for Queen Christine 
Eberhardine is a secular work in its original form. The scoring is unique, two transverse 
flutes, two oboes d'amore, two lines of violins, violas, two violas da gamba (each with a 
separate line), two lutes and continuo. ‘The lovely rich warmth of this combination is 
different from anything else in Bach’s work; it is like folds of opulent velvet thrown over 
the bier of the dead queen, an especially beautiful token of mourning, not for ordinary 
mortals, but only for a loved one of royal dignity.”” Then turn to “Phoebus and Pan” 
that masterpiece of characterization and comic writing and you will find ita priceless 
piece of fooling! 

I have tried to show by quotations some of the facets of the ore from this rich mine 
to which I hope many readers will come and find treasure for themselves to prize and love. 
Dr. Gillies Whittaker has placed every Bach-lover under a great debt. Let me finish 
with one last quotation: 

“What were Bach's thoughts on laying down his fertile pen after completing this mighty mass 
of church music; the greatest tribute ever paid by musician to his church and his religion. . . . 
We only know that these great works are appealing to wider and wider audiences throughout 
the world and that with the advance of years we turn more and more to them for true music, 
true beauty, and to experience something of that spiritual universe for which he alone possessed 
the golden key, and that multitudes of mankind revere with deep emotion and thankfulness the 
name of Johann Sebastian Bach’’. 
z. j.G,. DB 


Dr. Gillies Whittaker died in 1944. It is clear, therefore, that this great work has had to 
wait some twenty years for publication. Whatever the explanation may be, the fact remains 
that recent research has brought to light much new knowledge of which Whittaker was 
necessarily unaware. [EpD.] 

HANDELIANA—AND NO END 
New books and new editions 


Handel's dramatic Oratorios and Masques. By Winton Dean. Pp. xii + 694. (Oxford 
University Press.) 1959. 6 guineas. 

George Frideric Handel. His Personality and his Times. By Newman Flower. New 
and revised edition. Pp. 399. (Cassell.) 1959. 30s. 

Messiah. By G. F. Handel. Edited by Watkins Shaw. (Novello.) 1958. 8s. 6d. 


Der Messias. Oratorium von G. F. Haendel. Klavierauszug von Max Schneider. 
(Deutscher Verlag fiir Musik, Leipzig.) 1959. 

Winton Dean’s volume is a massive achievement. It relevantly proves that British 
musical scholarship of today can beat the Germans and Americans at their own game 
without lapsing into pedantry or long-windedness. The book originated from a short 
study of Handel’s dramatic style and was planned originally to deal with all the Hande 
oratorios (in the widest sense). I presume that its limitation to the ‘“‘dramatic Oratorios 


; 
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and Masques” was chiefly dictated by practical considerations. However, I am not sure 
that the decision to cut out works like Messiah and Israel in Egypt was an altogether 
wise one. For the huge volume of nearly 7oo pages remains a torso, and the two fasci- 
nating pages devoted to Messiah only tend to emphasize the reader's sense of loss. The 
book might have been planned in two volumes of approximately 450 pages each. It 
could then have included the early Italian oratorios as well as the reshaped English versions 
of Handel's late maturity. Once one has become reconciled to the inevitable arbitrariness 
of the author’s selection the book becomes highly enjoyable, especially the first part 
which gives a general account of Handel’s vocal style. It discusses Italian operas and 
religious oratorios, as well as the origin of pre-Handelian Oratorio and Passion, and ex- 
amines the idiosyncratic side of Handel’s dramatic language, his borrowings, his reactions 
to the contemporary A ffektenlehre, the role of improvisation in his creative calculations, 
the da capo principle and, finally, his imaginative orchestration. With commendable 
conscientiousness the importance of autographs and printed librettos is stressed. The 
problems of contemporary A uffiihrungspraxis and of musical notation are treated with the 
ease of a real expert. Lastly, the influence of English taste on the conception of the 
Handelian Oratorio in general provides a particularly interesting chapter. Part I] 
contains a sequence of brilliant analytical sections, devoted to the ““Draratic Oratorios” 
from Acis to Jephtha. Contrary to current Handel literature, Dean is anxious to discuss 
subject matter, libretto, history of early performances and the bibliographical history of 
early editions of both the music and the word book with as much care as Handel's music. 
Particular attention is focused on Handel’s autographs. It is here that Dean manages 
to prove the arbitrariness of Chrysander’s handling of primary source material. Thus, 
he easily explodes the myth of Chrysander’s infallibility, still current in some academic 
circles in Germany today. Take the case of Belshazzar in Chrysander’s edition. Dean 
quite rightly contends that ‘‘Chrysander’s ‘ought’s’ and ‘must’s’ are based on nothing more 
than his own preference. The only answer is a full variorum edition from which 
executive musicians can make their choice’’. In the forthcoming volumes of the Hallische 
Handel Ausgabe, containing the bulk of Handel's orchestral music, that editorial require- 
ment will at last be realized. There is, finally, a wealth of appendices, containing tables 
of statistics related to places and dates of first performances, invaluable short biographies 
of Handel's principal singers, lists of cuts and variants in certain librettos, efc., turning the 
bulky volume into a veritable mine of information. Alas, the very values of Dean's 
achievement underline the incompleteness of the book in hand. There is no earthly 
reason (except the arguments of publishers which usually have little to do with true 
scholarship) why the religious oratorios and even the 40-odd operas (whose close affinity 
with the dramatic oratorios Dean so admirably demonstrates) should not be treated in the 
same way as the “dramatic Oratorios and Masques’’. Dean's book, despite these short- 
comings, is so valuable that every effort should be made to amplify it into a complete 
monograph on Handel's vocal music. This is all the more important since by Walter 
Serauky’s untimely death, in August, 1959, his monumentally planned Handel biography 
(in 5 volumes) is destined to remain as incomplete as Chrysander’s famous biographical 
torso which ultimately it should have replaced. Naturally, even Winton Dean—a 
remarkable stylist, a gifted and penetrating analyst, a scholar with a flair for the mot juste 

has his blind spots. He is quite rightly critical of Chrysander’s methods and editorial 
results. But his impatience with that “grand old man”’ of German Handel research goads 
him occasionally into cavalier treatment of German cultural issues in general. That is all 
the more dangerous since “il caro Sassone’’ was a German to boot and grew up from the 
subsoil of the German organ tradition. In discussing Samson Dean with good reason 
believes that the passage ‘‘Let there be light’’ in the chorus ‘‘O first-created beam’’ must 
have influenced Haydn when composing the kindred line “‘Let there be light and there was 
light"’ in his Creation. However, Dean is palpably wrong when he refers in this context 
to “the augmentation of the fugue subject in the second half’’ as being ‘‘not very charac- 
teristic’. For that subject (and its augmentation in minims) represents a highly charac- 
teristic allusion to Luther's Chorale “‘Aus tiefer Not schrei’ ich zu dir’’ (1523): 
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The same unfamiliarity with German Lebensraum and its habits becomes responsible for 
labelling the Bohemian composer Habermann a “‘Czech"’. Franz Johann (not Franti$ek) 
Habermann was born in Kénigswart near Marienbad (according to Komma in MGG, 
Vol. V, 1956), i.e. on the northern fringe of Bohemia which—from times immemorial— 
was inhabited exclusively by Germans until the end of the last war. In fact, Habermann 
(from whom Handel—according to Dean—borrowed much more than hitherto believed 
for his Jephtha) was as much a “‘Czech”’ as was Gluck who was born on the German side 
of the border and whose father was temporarily employed as a forester to the Bohemian 
count Kaunitz. Isn’t it time to stop this silly little parlour-game of depriving composers 
post mortem of their avowed nationality? These remarks are not written in a cavilling 
spirit. They should only remind a very gifted English musicographer that to approach 
Handel entirely from an insular British point of view is as impermissibly parochial as to 
treat him as the incarnation of the ““Germanische Kulturseele’’, as did A. E. Cherbuliez 
in his Handel biography of 1949. If and when Winton Dean intends to write a second 
volume (on the religious oratorios) he will have to come to grips with the tradition of 
Lutheranism which forms one of the most important strata in the composition of Handel's 
creative personality. He will then also discover that Lutheran Chorales are one of the 
mainsprings of Handel’s melodic inspiration (cf. J. P. Larsen Handel's Messiah, 1957, 
pp. 129, 68~70, music examples, 6, 7 and 186) which becomes so obvious in the frequent 
allusion to Chorale melodies in Messiah, The Funeral anthem and other works of a 
devotional character. 

The “‘new and revised”’ edition of Sir Newman Flower’s Handel differs very little from 
the “‘revised edition” of 1947 (which I reviewed at some length in MR, IX/r1, p. 57-58), 
except for a few additional footnotes and the impressive portrait of Handel's musical 
cook Waltz which here replaces the ugly painting by Hauck (cf. opposite p. 161). Al- 
though Sir Newman in his “‘author’s note” to the edition of 1959 pays handsome tribute 
to W. C. Smith and Dr. James Hall for assisting him in his attempt “‘to make this edition 
as accurate and as complete as possible’, I have been unable to detect traces of their 
editorial activity, apart from a rather eulogistic prefatory note by Dr. James Hall in which 
he describes the contents of Sir Newman’s famous Handel collection which he evidently 
has been at liberty to study closely. In this respect Dr. Hall was certainly luckier than 
two eminent Handel scholars—Professor J. P. Larsen and Winton Dean—who in the 
forewords to their respective books of 1957 and 1959 plainly state that they have been 
denied access to that collection. I leave it to the thoughtful reader of this journal to 
ponder over Sir Newman Flower’s strangely discriminatory attitude. 

Two new editions of Messiah tend to throw the amazing editorial tangie of this famous 
score into high relief. Max Schneider’s piano arrangement is published by Deutscher 
Verlag fiir Musik, Leipzig, who (together with Barenreiter) have announced John Tobin's 
critical edition as a forthcoming publication of the Hallische Handel Ausgabe for the past 
five years. It seems strange that a publisher should patronize a rival edition before having 
fulfilled his earlier obligations. It seems stranger still that he should choose to publish 
Schneider’s score in the blue covers exclusively reserved for the volumes of the HHA. 
Strangest of all, the score is preiaced with an introduction by Walther Siegmund-Schultze, 
who besides being the Secretary of the Handel Society in Halle, is also the coordinating 
member of the editorial board of the HHA. Whether all this is still compatible with 
editorial etiquette is a moot point which might warrant a separate discussion. Schneider’s 
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score is marred by wrong notes on p. 11, bar 7, but it contains all the variants in a lengthy 
and welcome appendix of 67 pages. The music is beautifully printed and a joy to read 
and to play from. Unfortunately that cannot be said of the music type used in Watkins 
Shaw’s new Novello edition. However, this is an eminently practical and also critical 
edition, turned out with great care and with a rare insight into the vexed problem of 
primary sources. A fair assessment of Shaw’s edition will, however, have to wait until 
the ‘“‘Textual Companion”’ is published in which all alternative readings and editorial 
problems in general will be amply discussed. Since this companion volume has so far 
not materialized, I propose to return to Shaw’s edition at a later date. Both editions 
here discussed may be ultimately outclassed by John Tobin's critical and practical edition 
of Messiah, the appearance of which cannot be delayed much longer without serious loss 
of face for everyone concerned. H. F. R. 





Reviews of Music 


Mozart. Der Schauspieldirektor—Comedy with music in one act, K.486. Piano score. 
(Barenreiter Edition.) 


Apart from the overture, Mozart's “Impresario”’ is seldom heard. The reason is not 
far to seek; here is a very short piece consisting mostly of dialogue, with a few interpolated 
musical numbers. Eric Blom, as an appendix to his ‘‘Master Musicians’’ book on Mozart, 
gave an excellent translation of the spoken dialogue, but very freely adapted; it is here 
given in the original, in full, but in German, without English translation; there is an 
English version of the preface. The spoken dialogue is more copious than in Blom, and 
there are in the original several more characters. It is a careful edition, beautifully 
printed; ritornellos to the first two numbers follow contemporary editions, as they are 
not found in the MS.; it is suggested that Mozart ‘‘composed them afterwards during 
rehearsals at the request of the singers”. A couple of ornaments are suggested, and 
printed in the preface. This preface makes reference to a page (58) which does not exist; 
there are only 56 pages in the score. This is with reference to a part added by the editor 
to the last refrain of the closing song, so that Buff may join in. The reference should be 
to page 54, and the practice is dubious; all previous ensembles have been for trio, and the 
addition entails the writing of a bass to the vocal parts. Up to this point Buff has not 
sung. The music is beautiful, and should be heard more often, but not even the produc- 
tion of a decent edition of the original (with alterations carefully marked in the preface) 
will make it any easier to stage; Blom’s version at least had the advantage of cutting out 
some acting parts and tightening the whole thing. The proper place for the music is 
probably the gramophone, but to date only the overture has been recorded (many times). 


John Joubert; Sonata, & Dance Suite, for piano. (Novello.) 5s.:—4s. 6d. 
Zoltan Kodaly; Ungarische Volksmusik, Vol. 9, voice & piano. (Universal.) 6s. 
Alan Rawsthorne; Sonata for violin & piano. (Oxford University Press.) 12s. 6d. 


The Rawsthorne is by far the most considerable piece of music in this collection; it 
is also the easiest to write about, for it is a mature work by a composer with an individual 
style, whose music is well known and appreciated. I have always felt that a very clever 
and musical man, who had had no musical training at all, but had heard a few modern 
works, if he were left to his own salvation would write music like Rawsthorne’s. The 
harmonic idiom is extremely individual, and gives the impression of having been evolved 
at the keyboard; tonal, and, in a rather Pickwickian sense, wholly traditional, each work 
tends to revolve round some small harmonic discovery. In this case it is the relationship 
between a triad of D minor or major against a triad of E flat major or minor. In one 
form or other these two chords, often sounded together, permeate the work; the D chord 
being either major or minor, but the E flat one often appearing without its third. So 
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far Rawsthorne has avoided making his several finger prints, of which this harmonic 
cell device is one, and an angular melodic line based on perfect or augmented fourths 
another, into mannerisms; but the danger is decidedly there. Few other composers 
have written so much attractive music with such limited resource. The work is in four 
movements, Adagio-Allegro non troppo, Allegretto, Toccata, and Epilogue (Adagio 
vapsodico), this last movement being just an Epilogue, and consequently short. The 
first movement is full of typical Rawsthorne business, beginning and ending, as do the 
Symphonic Variations, with an aggressive statement of the harmonic cell whose flavour 
has filled the intervening bars. The second movement is one of those delicate devices 
of a thistle-down lightness that have marked one of the few signs of development in this 
composer, and, as usual, it is effective and beautiful. The Toccata is a brilliant colour 
piece, and the Epilogue Epilogues; it ends with softly struck chords of D major and 
E flat minor, alternating and allowed to vibrate together. Q.E.D. But what is 
demonstrated is the Rawsthorne mystery. Too good to dismiss, too minor to excite 
more than passing interest, he seems content to cultivate his small pleasant garden. 

John Joubert’s Sonata, which centres on a C minor-major tonality, comes from much 
the same mildly traditional regions. It is one movement, and built on three elements; 
a broken chord figure in quavers heard at the onset, the melodic implications of a series 
of slow chords which grow into this texture, and a dotted figure in which the interval 
of a fourth is emphasised, which last marks a change of time-signature from 2/2 to 12/8, 
the basic beat of a minim persisting throughout. These are deployed with much 
ingenuity in a work the paper devices of structure of which seem more convincing than 
the actual music. It might be described as a slow crescendo towards a hefty climax 
based on the dotted rhythm fourths, after which the decrescendo leads to a recapitulation 
of the broken chord-slow chord complex. In the dance suite the harmony seems a little 
more enterprising, the last dance ending in a smashed-china rhythmic effect in which 
the tonic chord grows strange growths of added seconds in the best Diaghilev manner. 
There are five of these dances, in contrasted tempi, all mildly pleasant and innocuous. 

These three works all ask, very loudly and insistantly, the thousand dollar question; 
how much non-serial music will there be in fifty years time? My own position would 
be that I remain not completely convinced by the serialists, while agreeing with them 
that much “‘traditional” music of today wears a decidedly threadbare appearance; but 
so does most new serial music, come to that. 

My attention retires from drinking songs; traditional but sophisticated arrangements 
of folk-music for voice and piano. The Kodaly comes under both categories. The gulf 
between Kodaly and Barték is now becoming very evident; perhaps only the Psalmus 
Hungaricus is really impressive in the former’s output. Still if you like (a) drinking 
songs, (b) folk-songs arranged in parlour-form for voice and piano, and (c) minor Kodaly, 
this should please you. ee 


J. S. Bach. Neue Ausgabe simtlicher Werke. 
Serie I, Band 33: Trauungskantaten. Edited by Frederick Hudson. 1958. 
52s. 6d. 
Serie VI, Band I: Werke fiir Violine. Edited by Giinter Hausswald and Rudolf 
Gerber. 1958. 48s. 
(Barenreiter Verlag, Kassel & Basel.) 


It would be interesting to know how many readers of the English edition of 
Schweitzer’s ]. S. Bach have been puzzled by the reference to Bach’s ‘‘mourning cantatas’’. 
It would be difficult to imagine a more completely thorough mistranslation of Trauungs- 
kantaten. The earliest of these five wedding cantatas is Der Herr denket an uns (BWV 196), 
which dates from about 1708. The last of them, Dem Gerechien muss das Licht, is now 
thought to have been written as late as 1740. Plausible guesses have been made about 
some of the occasions for which the works were written, but there is no complete certainty 
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The appearance of this volume in the new Bach edition is in a way a landmark, since, 
so far as I know, it is the first time that a Gesamtausgabe published in Germany has 
enlisted the services of an English editor. Let us hope it will not be the last. Dr. 
Hudson, who has been making a special study of these works for some years, has carried 
out his task with a thoroughness which compels admiration. His critical commentary 
(published separately at 16s. 6d.) is a lucid summary of the problems which some of 
these works present: the arguments are clearly developed and well documented. Ina 
way the editing of this volume must have been a little frustrating, since two of the 
cantatas—O ewiges Feuer (BWV 34a) and Herr Gott, Beherrscher aller Dinge (BWV 1202) 
—have come down to us incomplete. It would have be possible, no doubt, to complete 
some of the movements from parallel sources in other works, but that would have been 
contrary to the purpose of this edition as a whole. The torsos are impressive enough as 
they stand, and anyone who wants to tinker with them (the expression used by Elgar 
of his third Symphony) is at liberty to do so. 

The volume of works for violin includes the three sonatas and the three partitas for 
solo violin, the two sonatas for violin and continuo, and the six sonatas for violin and 
harpsichord. The relationship between the G major sonata for violin and continuo 
(BWV 1021) and the sonata for flute, violin and continuo in the same key (BWV 1038) 
presents fascinating problems. Mr. Hausswald, in his critical commentary (published 
separately at 28s.), deals with them very thoroughly, though his conclusions may not 
win universal agreement. He also argues at considerable length that the E minor sonata 
for violin and continuo (BWV 1023) isgenuine. I amnotconvinced. Even if we assign 
it to the Weimar period, as Mr. Hausswald does, it is still curiously unlike Bach. It may 
resemble his other works in detail, but it has none of the assured continuity or the 
compelling logic that we find elsewhere. The first movement is very odd and looks as if 
it may originally have been intended for violin solo. 


Joseph Haydn. Werke. 
Reihe XXV, Band 3: Lo speziale. Dramma giocoso. Edited by Helmut Wirth. 
1959. DM. 38.00. 
Reihe XXXI; Kanons. Edited by Otto Erich Deutsch. 1959. DM. 14.75. 
(G. Henle Verlag, Munich-Duisburg.) 

The Haydn edition proceeds with the splendid inconsequence that is inseparable 
from a Gesamtausgabe. The comic opera Lo speziale (text after Goldoni) is particularly 
welcome, all the more since this is the first time we have had the music as Haydn wrote 
it. It is a mistake to regard him primarily as an instrumental composer. He obviously 
knew very well what voices could do; and although coloratura naturally plays only a 
minor role in comic opera, there is enough here to enable the singers to show off their 
paces. It is a pity that a great deal of the third act survives only in the libretto. A 
skilful adapter might be able to fit the words to music from Haydn's other operas; only 
a very bold man would attempt to write the music himself. Haydn’s style is inimitable. 

The canons—the diversion of a skilled contrapuntist—are of no great consequence. 
Those that are meant to be amusing are humorous in a characteristically German way. 
One can almost see the exclamation mark: ‘‘N.B.—joke’”’. As the editor points out, 
the texts of the secular canons mostly consist of morals extracted from fables in verse 
and hence are not always wholly intelligible. However, even without looking up the 
complete text to which “Beherzigt doch das Diktum”’ supplies the moral, one may assume 
that it is in a vein similar to that of the more indelicate passages in Mozart's letters. No 
wonder earlier editors altered the words, though it must be admitted that where in- 
delicacy is concerned the eighteenth century has to yield the palm to Restoration England. 


Joseph Haydn. I/ mondo della luna. Vocal score by Karl Heinz Fiissl. German words 
by Hans Swarowsky. (Barenreiter-Verlag, Kassel & Basel.) 1958. £3 10s. 


The editor is the indefatigable H. C. Robbins Landon, whose name, modestly omitted 
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from the title-page, is revealed by the preface. Like Lo speziale, this opera is based on 
a text by Goldoni. There seems to have been no limit to what the eighteenth-century 
would swallow. Nowadays a subject of this kind would be treated with terrifying realism 
—a schoolboy’s dream of space travel. However, in J/ mondo della luna Buonafede does 
not go to the moon: he is merely tricked into thinking that he has done so. This offers 
opportunities for a certain amount of agreeable fooling in act II, but once the deception 
is over the bottom falls out of the comedy. This hardly seems to worry Haydn, who is 
just as bright and breezy at the end as he was in act I. On the whole this is a light- 
weight work, technically assured and generally charming but with rather less appeal to 
the imagination than Lo speziale. Perhaps Haydn was happiest when he had his feet 


firmly planted on terra firma. 


Henry Purcell. Sonatas VI and IX, from the Ten Sonatas in Four Parts (1697). Edited 
by Robert Donington and Walter Emery. (Novello.) 1959. 10s. 
Sonata in G minor for violin and keyboard. Arranged by Arnold Goldsbrough. 
(Oxford University Press.) 1959. 5s. 

The faults of the Purcell Society’s edition of the trio sonatas are so palpable that it is 
only natural that editors with more rigorous methods and a surer sense of style should 
tackle them once more. Mr. Donington and Mr. Emery have given us a practical edition 
of two of Purcell’s most celebrated works—the Chaconne in G minor (not a sonata at 
all) and the so-called ‘‘Golden” Sonata. No autograph survives of the first: it is known 
only from the posthumous edition issued by Purcell’s widow and from an unreliable 
manuscript copy. For the second we also have Purcell’s original manuscript in the 
British Museum and two eighteenth-century reprints. The text of the Chaconne 
obviously presents fewer problems to an editor. The history of the variant readings in 
the sonata is more complicated. With his characteristic acumen Mr. Emery tidies 
everything up and, without claiming to be infallible, presents a reasonable theory of the 
relationship of the sources to each other. Cleaning up the continuo figuring is one of 
an editor’s problems, and the muddles are so numerous that it is not altogether surprising 
to find that one of them still survives in the third bar of the Chaconne. Whether the 
figuring should be used to check the violin parts is a moot point. Mr. Emery thinks he 
is justified in amending the second violin part in the third bar of the Chaconne; but the 
result of this is to destroy the imitation and weaken a characteristically Purcellian 
progression. Mr. Donington’s keyboard part is discreet in the Chaconne, apart from a 
dubious flourish at the end. In the Sonata, as is fitting, he is more vivacious; but I 
wish he could have restrained his exuberance in the second movement. Editors suffer 
from an itch to have something going on at all costs, with a loss of tranquillity and, in 
the long run, a loss of expression. My criticism is based not merely on reading the 
score but on hearing a very finished performance by Mr. Donington’s consort. 

The solo Sonata has an unfortunate history. No autograph exists. Frederick Bridge 
published an edition based on a copy formerly in the possession of Charles Taphouse, 
founder of the Oxford music shop, but the copy too has disappeared. I have a strong 
suspicion that it got sold after Bridge’s death together with his own property, in which 
case someone must be keeping very quiet about it. Mr. Goldsbrough obviously does not 
share Thurston Dart’s view that an obbligato part for bass viol is missing, but he does 
amplify the continuo occasionally to stress points of imitation. Ornamentation is 
introduced sparingly. In the Donington-Emery edition the score is left untouched, 
apart from the keyboard part, while the separate violin parts are freely ornamented, 
with alterations of rhythm where appropriate. This method makes the best of both 
worlds. As the editors say in effect, if you don’t like our version, make your own. 


Johan Helmich Roman. Assaggi @ Violino Solo. Edited by Ingmar Bengtsson and 
Lars Frydén. Monumenta Musicae Svecicae,I. (Almqvist & Wiksell, Stockholm.) 

1958. Kr. 30.00. 
Although Roman is a legendary figure in the history of Swedish music, practically 
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all his music survives only in manuscript, and even modern editions are not numerous. 
These essays (or studies) for solo violin make it clear that his reputation as a player was 
fully justified. Unlike Bach’s sonatas and partitas, they seem at times to invite the 
co-operation of a continuo-player, even though the violin solo is self-sufficient. The 
pieces, which are in fact sonatas, have considerable charm and should make a welcome 
addition to the repertory of players who are prepared to exercise both their technique 
and their imagination. 


Anthology of Music. Edited by K. G. Fellerer. 
No. 16: The Solo Song outside German-speaking Countries. By Frits Noske. 
No. 17: The Toccata by Erich Valentin. 
(Arno Volk Verlag, Cologne.) 1958. 17s. 6d. each. 

This series is already well-known in its original German dress, and there will be a 
warm welcome for the present edition, for which the Oxford University Press are the 
agents in this country. English translations are provided of the prefaces and notes, 
and also of the foreign texts of songs. The volume of toccatas includes a good many 
pieces that will be familiar to students, but at the same time makes a very useful 
collection. On the whole a fair balance is struck between the claims of various centuries. 
The song volume reveals a good deal of research into the byways and should provide 
singers with some attractive additions to their repertory. 3. We 


Gramophone Records 


Bruch: Scottish Fantasia. 
Mendelssohn: Violin Concerto. 


Campoli, with the London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Boult. 
Stereo, SXL 2026; Mono, LXT 5453. 


These are my first stereo reviews for this journal, so I will take the opportunity of a 
few general remarks. I do not think that there is, at present, a stereo p.u. as good as 
some of the best mono ones. My model is generally supposed to be the best, but I do 
not like it as much as my moving coil mono. Paradoxically, and apart from the stereo 
effect, the stereo p.u. has the effect of binding the parts together, so that they sound in a 
mass (intermodulation distortion ?); also, I do not think either the top or bass are as good 
and clean as with my moving coil. I have both p.u.s switched to the same amplifier, so 
I can try mono records on both, but of course, stereos I have to judge with the stereo p.u. 
only. 

I am not wildly enthusiastic about either of the above works as music, but the per- 
formances seem to be good, Campoli’s rather small tone apart. Menuhin’s way of playing 
the opening of the Mendelssohn, as passionate rhetoric rather than as a sticky tune, is the 
only thing that redeems the work for me; Campoli plays it as a sticky tune. The Bruch 
I find mildly funny; but then, I am deeply moved by genuine Scottish folk material, and 
deeply suspicious of spurious local colour. Boult is as reliable as usual; bless his noble old 
honesty, as someone wrote of Weingartner. 

Stereo seems to vary a good deal. Some of the records in my pile need the ear of 
faith to detect an iota of difference between them and monos; but the difference between 
the two versions in the above Decca is startling. The mono is a very good Decca, with 
all that implies in high fidelity; when played with the stereo p.u. it does not sound quite 
so good as sound, but the sheer physical effect of Campoii standing on Sir Adrian's left 
amounts to hallucination; so does the placing of the orchestra. What does it all amount 
to? It is hard to say until there is a p.u. at least as good as the best of the mono ones, 
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but there is an advantage in depth, and for opera, or effects of distant or off-stage instru- 
ments, the gain is enormous. This is not a revolution on the scale of the LP, just an 
improvement; how much of an improvement I haven’t yet decided. 


Bach, J. S.: Prelude and Fugue in A minor, BWV 543. 
Heinz Wunderlich, on the organ of the Pfarrkirche at Borgentreich. 
Cantate T 71 875 F. 


Schiitz: Four Cantatas from ‘‘Kleine Geistliche Konzerte’ of 1636, 1639. 
Soloists of the Westfalischen Kantorei. Cantate T 71 680 F. 


Dowland, Blow, and Purcell, Four Motets. 
Vocal Ensemble of N.C.R.V. Hilversum. Cantate T 71 884 F. 


Handel: Two German Arias for soprano, violin, and continuo (1729). 
Herte Flebbe, soprano, with continuo. Cantate T 72 009 F. 


Distler, Thomas; Pepping, David: Four modern German motets. 
Thomas-choir, Leipzig, c. Kurt Thomas. Cantate T 71 893 F. 


All the above are 45s; unusual intruders into these pages. They are very good; 
recordings are all more than adequate, and the music of interest. The Bach organ recor- 
ding is of a fine, straightforward, clear sounding reading of the piece, on a most attractive 
organ; the Handel two limpid and lyrical arias in his ‘operatic’ vein, nicely but not 
outstandingly sung and accompanied and recorded well. The four English anthems differ 
widely (and the front of the sleeve makes it seem that they are all by Dowland). In fact, 
the Dowland is a pleasant piece, but rather long for its music; the Blow is just dull; but 
the Purcell pieces are really outstanding, even for him. I did not know them, and was 
taken aback by their tragic passion. The opening of the second of them (‘‘Lord, how long 
wilt Thou be angry ?’’) as sung by the fine Dutch choir, sounds almost expressionist in its 
mournful effect. The Schiitz pieces have the peculiar claustrophobic dark stiffness I have 
remarked on before in these columns; how strange that he was a pupil of Gabrieli! These 
Geistliche Konzerte have the very sound that I feel to be most typically German. The 
modern German motets are the only disappointment; here is the international sound of 
modern church music, the same insipid characterless waffling that we hear in England, and 
which makes the Quaker service so attractive (they have no music). But even this disc 
is informative, in a negative kind of way. All the recordings are clear, crisp, viceless and 


good. 


Bach: B minor Mass, BWV 232. 
F. Sailer, sop., M. Bence, con., F. Wunderlich, ten., E. Wernik, bass, Schwabischer 
Singkreis, Orchestra of the 35th German Bach Festival, c. H. Grischkat. 
Vox ST-PL 511-283.1/3. 


Beethoven: Bagatelles, complete. 
George Banhalmi. Vox PL 10,630. 


Franck: Symphonic Variations. 
Lalo: Piano Concerto. 
Orazio Frugoni. Orchestra of the Wiener Volksoper, c. Michael Gielen. 
Vox ST-PL 511,220. 


Handel: Eight Overtures. 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra, c. Rolf Reinhardt. Vox ST-PL 511,300. 


Haydn, Leclair, Pergolesi: Flute Concertos. 
Camillo Wanausek, Orchestra Pro Musica, Vienna, c. Paul Angerer. 
Vox PL 10,150. 


Mozart: Piano Concertos in B flat major, K.595, and G major, K.453. 
Alfred Brendel, Orchestra of the Wiener Volksoper, c. Paul Angerer. 
Vox PL 11,260 
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all his music survives only in manuscript, and even modern editions are not numerous. 
These essays (or studies) for solo violin make it clear that his reputation as a player was 
fully justified. Unlike Bach’s sonatas and partitas, they seem at times to invite the 
co-operation of a continuo-player, even though the violin solo is self-sufficient. The 
pieces, which are in fact sonatas, have considerable charm and should make a welcome 
addition to the repertory of players who are prepared to exercise both their technique 
and their imagination. 


Anthology of Music. Edited by K. G. Fellerer. 
No. 16: The Solo Song outside German-speaking Countries. By Frits Noske. 
No. 17: The Toccata by Erich Valentin. 
(Arno Volk Verlag, Cologne.) 1958. 17s. 6d. each. 

This series is already well-known in its original German dress, and there will be a 
warm welcome for the present edition, for which the Oxford University Press are the 
agents in this country. English translations are provided of the prefaces and notes, 
and also of the foreign texts of songs. The volume of toccatas includes a good many 
pieces that will be familiar to students, but at the same time makes a very useful 
collection. On the whole a fair balance is struck between the claims of various centuries. 
The song volume reveals a good deal of research into the byways and should provide 
singers with some attractive additions to their repertory. J. A. W. 





Gramophone Records 


Bruch: Scottish Fantasia. 
Mendelssohn: Violin Concerto. 


Campoli, with the London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Boult. 
Stereo, SXL 2026; Mono, LXT 5453. 


These are my first stereo reviews for this journal, so I will take the opportunity of a 
few general remarks. I do not think that there is, at present, a stereo p.u. as good as 
some of the best mono ones. My model is generally supposed to be the best, but I do 
not like it as much as my moving coil mono. Paradoxically, and apart from the stereo 
effect, the stereo p.u. has the effect of binding the parts together, so that they sound in a 
mass (intermodulation distortion ?); also, I do not think either the top or bass are as good 
and clean as with my moving coil. I have both p.u.s switched to the same amplifier, so 
I can try mono records on both, but of course, stereos * have to judge with the stereo p.u. 
only. 

I am not wildly enthusiastic about either of the above works as music, but the per- 
formances seem to be good, Campoli’s rather smail tone apart. Menuhin’s way of playing 
the opening of the Mendelssohn, as passionate rhetoric rather than as a sticky tune, is the 
only thing that redeems the work for me; Campoli plays it as a sticky tune. The Bruch 
I find mildly funny; but then, I am deeply moved by genuine Scottish folk material, and 
deeply suspicious of spurious local colour. Boult is as reliable as usual; bless his noble old 
honesty, as someone wrote of Weingartner. 

Stereo seems to vary a good deal. Some of the records in my pile need the ear of 
faith to detect an iota of difference between them and monos; but the difference between 
the two versions in the above Decca is startling. The mono is a very good Decca, with 
all that implies in high fidelity; when played with the stereo p.u. it does not sound quite 
so good as sound, but the sheer physical effect of Campoli standing on Sir Adrian’s left 
amounts to hallucination; so does the placing of the orchestra. What does it all amount 
to? It is hard to say until there is a p.u. at least as good as the best of the mono ones, 
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but there is an advantage in depth, and for opera, or effects of distant or off-stage instru- 
ments, the gain is enormous. This is not a revolution on the scale of the LP, just an 
improvement; how much of an improvement I haven’t yet decided. 


Bach, ]. S.: Prelude and Fugue in A minor, BWV 543. 
Heinz Wunderlich, on the organ of the Pfarrkirche at Borgentreich. 
Cantate T 71 875 F. 


Schiitz: Four Cantatas from ‘‘Kleine Geistliche Konzerte’’ of 1636, 1639. 
Soloists of the Westfalischen Kantorei. Cantate T 71 680 F. 


Dowland, Blow, and Purcell, Four Motets. 
Vocal Ensemble of N.C.R.V. Hilversum. Cantate T 71 884 F. 


Handel: Two German Arias for soprano, violin, and continuo (1729). 
Herte Flebbe, soprano, with continuo. Cantate T 72 009 F. 


Distler, Thomas; Pepping, David: Four modern German motets. 
Thomas-choir, Leipzig, c. Kurt Thomas. Cantate T 71 893 F. 


All the above are 45s; unusual intruders into these pages. They are very good; 
recordings are all more than adequate, and the music of interest. The Bach organ recor- 
ding is of a fine, straightforward, clear sounding reading of the piece, on a most attractive 
organ; the Handel two limpid and lyrical arias in his ‘‘operatic’’ vein, nicely but not 
outstandingly sung and accompanied and recorded well. The four English anthems differ 
widely (and the front of the sleeve makes it seem that they are all by Dowland). In fact, 
the Dowland is a pleasant piece, but rather long for its music; the Blow is just dull; but 
the Purcell pieces are really outstanding, even for him. I did not know them, and was 
taken aback by their tragic passion. The opening of the second of them (‘‘Lord, how long 
wilt Thou be angry ?’’) as sung by the fine Dutch choir, sounds almost expressionist in its 
mournful effect. The Schiitz pieces have the peculiar claustrophobic dark stiffness I have 
remarked on before in these columns; how strange that he was a pupil of Gabrieli! These 
Geistliche Konzerte have the very sound that I feel to be most typically German. The 
modern German motets are the only disappointment; here is the international sound of 
modern church music, the same insipid characterless waffling that we hear in England, and 
which makes the Quaker service so attractive (they have no music). But even this disc 
is informative, in a negative kind of way. All the recordings are clear, crisp, viceless and 
good. 


Bach: B minor Mass, BWV 232. 
F. Sailer, sop., M. Bence, con., F. Wunderlich, ten., E. Wernik, bass, Schwabischer 
Singkreis, Orchestra of the 35th German Bach Festival, c. H. Grischkat. 
Vox ST-PL 511-283.1/3. 


Beethoven: Bagatelles, complete. 
George Banhalmi. Vox PL 10,630. 


Franck: Symphonic Variations. 
Lalo: Piano Concerto. 
Orazio Frugoni. Orchestra of the Wiener Volksoper, c. Michael Gielen. 
Vox ST-PL 511,220. 


Handel: Eight Overtures. 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra, c. Rolf Reinhardt. Vox ST-PL 511,300. 


Haydn, Leclair, Pergolesi: Flute Concertos. 
Camillo Wanausek, Orchestra Pro Musica, Vienna, c. Paul Angerer. 
Vox PL 10,150. 


Mozart: Piano Concertos in B flat major, K.595, and G major, K.453. 
Alfred Brendel, Orchestra of the Wiener Volksoper, c. Paul Angerer. 
Vox PL 11,260 
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Mozart: Complete Music for Four Hands. 
Ingrid Haebler, Ludwig Hoffmann. Vox DL 432,1/2. 


Stravinsky: Firebird Suite, Capriccio. 
Charlotte Zelka, Orchestra of the Southwest German Radio, c. Horenstein, Byrns. 
Vox ST-PL 511,020. 


The B minor Mass was well received by the critics in its mono version, and indeed, 
it is straightforward and reliable, if not inspired. A musical heretic—and many other 
kinds of heretic too—I have always found much of it dull; all those fugalentries! Is there 
really something so sacred about the linear, so wonderful about double counterpoint? 
When anything becomes such a fetish as the linear construction of music has become of late 
(and among progressives, too) I feel that some sort of reaction—preferably frivolous— 
is badly needed. On the other hand, this work offers a golden chance for the typical 
English line-up of hundreds of musical amateurs, all bent on giving it the Handel treatment 
(mercifully not in this version) while the Matthew Passion not only does not lend itself so 
readily to this treatment, but is dramatic, un-English, and more expensive in soloists— 
I much prefer it, and it moves me deeply. There are one or two good moments in this 
recording; the ‘‘Sanctus’’, in spite of out of tune trumpets, is one of them; the fast tempo 
makes the piece sound as I have always thought it should sound, with hammer-blows of 
praise sounding against soaring voices. The stereo has a most peculiar effect; we are 
warned elsewhere in Vox literature that their idea is to give a spread of sound, not to point 
the instruments, and here the gooey sound wraps itself all unditferentiated all round you; 
except during instrumental solos you cannot make out much of what is going on in the 
resultant mess. A peculiar recording, not a bad issue. 

Banhalmi gives a very careful, very precise reading of all the Bagatelles in a tolerably 
good recording with shocking surface noise. He never lets himself go, and tempts one to 
remember Belloc on generosity in little things. Small is the general effect; but great 
integrity is here, and beautiful performances of some of the great meditative ones (op. 
33, no. 6; Op. 119, NO. II; Op. 125, no. 3). Some of the fast ones go very fast indeed, but 
the general effect is of caution. Nevertheless, here are all the Beethoven Bagatelles 
(including the two without opus no. and Fiir Elise) in a decent performance and recording, 
on one record; and perhaps the surface noise is confined to my copy. 

Nothing will ever induce me to take Franck’s ‘Symphonic Variations” seriously; 
it’s the man’s utter lack of any tiny vestige of good taste that is so appalling; and when, 
after all that preamble the soloist solemnly enters with “Get your hair cut’’ the last 
vestige of seemly reverence is removed. I suppose there is less personality in the Lalo, 
the least convincing of his group, but the music is much less queasy, and even distinctly 
beautiful at times. However, it too suffers; one of the most important themes is note for 
note the same as one of the ‘Russian’ tunes in “1812”. A really good recording of 
considerable warmth, good, well-placed stereo, and a rich, proficient performance; 
although in the Lalo, Mr. Frugoni has only to play chords most of the time. The piano 
writing is most unenterprising. 

One very curious effect of the Handel record, which has had me pondering the problem 
darkly, is that after eight Handel overtures eighty Vivaldi concerti would be a positive 
relief. There is always something unexpected in a Vivaldi, and, for a treat, sometimes 
something completely mad; but Handel always does the expected thing, with a great air 
of aplomb. (These overtures, rather than Strauss’ operas, are what I would call “the 
irritation of triumphant mediocrity’, if I quote Stravinsky aright.) 

The performances bustle along efficiently and a trifle heartlessly. It may be the latter 
quality in the performance that makes this disc what a veteran reviewer and friend of mine 
calls ‘“‘a dose of chloroform’’—it may be the absence of things like the lovely Berenice 
overture, saved by an inspired tune. The recording is fair, with Vox semi-stereo. 

The record of flute concertos is saved from being dull by lovely flute playing; none of 
the works is really inspired, not even the Haydn, and as for the Pergolesi . . . I long ago 
gave up trying to understand which of his works are spurious and which not, since I 
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cannot comprehend the mentality of any self-respecting composer who would care to be 
confused with him; the exact definition of the word ‘‘insipid’’. Recording is clear and 
lively, and for flute fanciers and lovers of ‘“‘background music’”’ just the thing. 

The Mozarts present a pretty problem in style. Readers are warned that Mozart's 
piano concertos are among the things that I find difficult to write about with restraint; 
with the string quartets of Haydn, this is for me the music of Heaven. And of all of them 
my favourite is K.595. The magnificent four-hand piano music of Mozart is presented 
complete, in a very stylish and authoritative version; beautiful classical Mozart playing, 
with the one reservation that here is a case where a fortepiano would have been an im- 
provement; some of the loud passages have a massive sonority foreign to true Mozart 
style, not the fault of the players, but the result of four hands on a very rich and sonorous 
modern piano. The concerto record is a surprise; Alfred Brendel a Mozart pianist! 
After his tremendous playing of that film-music like piece, the Schénberg piano Concerto, 
and the uncanny affinity he seems to have with the music of Liszt, one would hardly have 
thought that he could have got into the skin of a Mozart concerto, of all things. Some may 
think these performances over-romanticized, and here I do not mean the romanticism of 
Liszt and Schénberg, but that of Schubert and Weber. In fact, playing Backhaus’ 
severely classical version after it pointed quite a contrast. All the drugged beauty of the 
K.595 is brought out, but, and here is an important point, the tempi and dynamics are 
entirely Mozartian. Brendel does not fall into the famous trap of playing the slow move- 
ment adagio, as Schnabel did. It is the saturated tone, and the suave singing /egato, and 
what can only be called “‘the expression’, that account for the accentuation of the 
passionately valedictory air of this work. K.453 is also played with a style that makes the 


very nice reproduction of Boucher’s “‘Allegory of Music’”’ on the sleeve entirely appropriate. 
The recording is exceptional for Vox, being likewise luminous and suave. For my own 
part, I cannot imagine a performance, at least of K.595, that I would like better; this 
may be bad Mozart style, but it may be pointed out that I quite see that for K.466 or 
even K.503, this style would be fatal; it seems to me entirely appropriate to K.595, and 


not out of place in K.453. 

Stravinsky's Firebird is surely an inspired pantomime, a piece of gorgeous entertain- 
ment music; and similarly, many of the works of the period of Capriccio (1928) have the 
same air of sophisticated light music. Where Stravinsky is unique is the serious undertone 
often found in works by him that use something of the ‘‘Café-chantant’’ or even rag-time 
idiom. An analogy can be found in Mozart; the elements of Figaro in the G minor 
Symphony. Where this is relevant is in drawing attention to the oddly reverent perfor- 
mances on the Stravinsky record ; something of the appalling seriousness of a Webern concert 
at the I.C.A. is apparent. (There is seriousness and seriousness; when a young critic 
made a nuisance of himself by laughing out loud at a Mahler concert this was obvious bad 
manners; but the seriousness of the Webern movement—and their obvious belief that 
all other music is guilty of some sort of moral failure—does make one think wistfully of 
some sort of frivolous rejoinder.) The whole record, nicely played and tolerably recorded, 
with good stereo, is too solemn to be true; the reverence is positively painful. 

ee 
Haydn: Symphony no. 45 in F sharp minor and Symphony no. 82 in C. 
Sudwestfunk Orchestra, Baden-Baden, c. Reinhardt. Vox PL 10,340.* 

It is a pleasure to give this issue of the Farewell and the Bear symphonies a grateful 
welcome. Everything goes right; apart from recording of the highest class, Reinhardt 
gets the best playing I have yet heard from the Baden-Baden orchestra. As well, he gets 
real Haydn out of the score and not the quasi-Beethoven which German conductors have 
made so fashionable in recent years. 


Weber-Berlioz: Invitation to the Dance. 
Falla: Three Dances. 
Ravel: Bolero and Alborado del Gracioso. 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra, c. Wolff. Decca LXT 5499.* 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Under the slightly irritating and eponymous title ‘Invitation to the Dance” this record 
offers not only a sparkling essay in orchestral terpsichore, but a most instructive lessun in 
conducting. Wolff grasps the simple fact that the essence of the dance is persistence not 
only in rhythm, but in absolute tempo. (This is again the problem of rubato, its use and 
abuse!) In the Weber-Berlioz piece for example—which, like the other pieces here, is 
regularly butchered by minor conductors in the interests of ballet (not the same as dancing) 
his tempi are classically, tightly strict. His inner phrasing, and fluid handling of dynamics, 
come through all the better for this as elements of the conductor’s art. These elements 
are even more important in the Falla and Ravel pieces: as one result we get a truly musical 
version of Bolero—much welcomed on that account: the horn passages in this work are, 
alone, enough to convince. The recording is a good deal better than adequate. 


Song Recitals: The Best of Caruso. RCA RB 16127. 
The Art of Giuseppe de Luca. Camden CDN ro12. 
Berganza Sings Rossini. Decca LXT 5514.* 
Elsa Cavelti: Brahms and Wolf Recital. Decca LXT 5331. 


I was once given a stack of thick, single-sided records which a well-off, elderly bene- 
factor said were ‘‘out-of-date’’. They included “A Furtive Tear’ and ‘On with the Motley” 
sung by Caruso. That was forty years ago. 

In Volume 1 of the R.C.A. “Best of Caruso” series are those same two recordings, 
plus a dozen or so other numbers made between 1904 and 1920. Not long after, a friend 
of mine paid sixteen shillings for a white-labelled record of the “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
sextet with De Luca, Caruso, Galli-Gurci and Co., which same record I coveted as sinfully 
as I did his capacity to pay for it: this also is on the record. I recommend these ghosts 
from the past, both Caruso’s and de Luca’s, to all young opera-goers. Both singers were 
real musicians and it is this, more than the phenomenal quality of their voices, which 
made them great and it is this which makes the records worth having: for it is no use 
pretending that the actual voices of Caruso and de Luca are really preserved on these 
records. The de Luca recordings were made between 1925-30, when electrical recording 
had arrived and the quality of orchestral sound is consequently very much better than 
with Caruso, especially in de Luca’s duet from act IV of Forza del Destino, sung with 
Martinelli—an unsurpassed example of operatic art. 

Berganza’s record is wonderful. Amongst arias from The Barber, Semiramide, The 
Italian Girl, Cenerentola and Stabat Mater she does two novel things: presents the infinitely 
overworked ‘‘Una voce poco fa’’ so musically that it sounds unhackneyed; and tells us, 
in the rarely sung ‘‘Fac ut portem’’, what great heights Rossini reached in Stabat Mater— 
still a shamefully neglected masterpiece. 

Elsa Cavelti has a darkly coloured yet very clear contralto voice ideally suited to her 
most intelligent choice of Brahms and Wolf songs. The recording is indifferent and the 
artist herself given to singing upper notes not always in tune: with these reservations the 
record can be recommended for the unusual, but most musical quality of Miss Cavelti’s 
voice and Hans Willi Haeusslein’s sensitive piano accompaniments. 


Tchaikovsky: Piano Trio in A minor, op. 50. 
Schubert: Sonata in B flat for piano trio, D.28. 
London Alpha Trio. Vox PL 11,140.* 
Tchaikovsky's trio (1882) was entirely new to me. Its provenance has to do with a 
request from Mme von Meck for a piano, violin and cello work, and the composer’s own 
wish to dedicate a suitable work to Nicholas Rubinstein. The form is a sonata followed 
by twelve variations on a folk-like theme. The composer is known to have resisted the 
suggestion that he write the work at all, and, when he did, the piano was given a big part 
in Rubinstein's honour. In fact, the work comes out as spontaneous and well-constructed 
thematically, but with so much piano as to miss the feeling of trio writing altogether. 
Constructionally the variations are a fine set and, inescapably, one wishes Tchaikovsky 





* Strongly recommended. 
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had scored them orchestrally. I am pretty sure that if the record falls into certain hands 
this will, in fact, happen; probably as a ballet score—there is a lovely waltz, a mazurka 
anda lotof rhythmically sentimental tune-juggling. Withal thereis no pure note-spinning ; 
this is an honest work. 

The Schubert Trio is a single sonata movement written in his sixteenth year. It isa 
considerable achievement, even for him, flowing as smoothly, and as full of invention, as 
any of the later quartet and trio first movements. Of many remarkable things to be 
found, there is a striking bridge passage which Schubert was to use again, in the very last 
year of his life, as a key theme in the great C major Symphony. 

In spite of some unsteadiness from the violinist, the Alpha Trio play well enough for 
this unusual and valuable record to earn a recommendation. 


Mozart: Ballet—Les Petits Riens. 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra, c. Miinchinger. Decca LW 5348.* 


Tchaikovsky: Balle-—The Nutcracker. 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, c. Ansermet. Decca LXT 5493-4.* 


We owe Les Petits Riens to Mozart's failure, on the Paris visit of 1778, to produce 
an opera to the commission of Noverre. That patron was the opera ballet-master and 
with a ballet he had to be content. The thirteen numbers of Les Petits Riens are indeed 
“little nothings”; they represent what Mozart thought of the superficial French taste of 
his time. But they are quite delightful and Miinchinger’s gay and varied attack on 
them, with an orchestra of the right kind and size, produces the right effect. 

Those who share my heretical view that Tchaikovsky's best work went into his ballets 
will welcome a complete Casse Noitsette. (Apart from containing all the details of all 
fifteen scenes, all the original effects are there, including the wordless female choir). 
The playing is superb and the recording one of the most luscious ever to be made. 


Chopin: Variations and a German Air: Lento inC sharp minor; Tarantella op. 43; Rondo 
op. 10; Prelude in A flat; Prelude op. 45; Barcarolle op. 60; Variations brillantes 
op. 12; Bolero op. 19. 
George Banhalmi. Vox PL 10,370. 
Ballade no. 3; Andante Spianato and Grande Polonaise Brillante; Fantasie in 
F minor; Polonaise—Fantasie. 
Wilhelm Kempff. Decca LXT 5445. 
Haydn: Sonatas nos. 52 in E flat, 48 in C and 34 in E minor; Fantasie in C; Andante 
con Variazioni in F minor. 
Backhaus. Decca LXT 5457.* 


The Banhalmi record has the title “Chopin Cameos”. Apart from the Barcarolle, 
none of the pieces are in the popular repertoire. Op. 45 is one of Chopin’s masterpieces 
and its inclusion, if not justified by the true rarity value of most of the rest, is so by 
the pianist’s most moving execution. This piece is the essence of Chopin and its performer 
could be one of the very few who know how to extract the essence. 

Kempff is engaged in working through a wide selection of Chopin on the Decca label. 
His playing is powerful, as we would expect, but he persuades us that it is scarcely too 
much so by his extreme clarity of phrase. Of all Chopin’s forms, the Polonaise is that 
in which rhythm and esprit are the most difficult to amalgamate. In spite of his power, 
Kempff produces poetry in the two Polonaises, as he does elsewhere. Judged by this 
sample, the series is excellent in recording quality: but Kempff's individual treatment 
will not be everyone’s Chopin. 

The Haydn-Backhaus record is graced by a gem of writing on the sleeve by Robbins 
Landon. He discusses Haydn’s tremendous development as a keyboard composer in 





*Strongly recommended. 
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the years between Sonata no. 34 (1780) and no. 52 (1794). This last, the great E flat 
work, should be studied and known by all who would know Haydn. Not only the 
Beethovenian, but the Schubertian future of keyboard sonatas is written large in its 
pages. Backhaus’ performances are the best I know of the Ep, C major and E minor 
sonatas, and the recording is good. J. B. 


Brahms: Tragic Overture. Liszt: Mephisto Waltz. 
Mendelssohn: Fingal’s Cave. Tchaikovsky; 1812: 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra, c. Reiner. RCA SB-2059. 


Mahler: Das Lied von der Erde. 


Grace Hoffman, alto, Helmut Melchert, tenor, Symphony Orchestra of the South- 
west German Radio, c. Rosbaud. Vox ST-PL 510 (2 discs). 


Puccini: Tosca. 


Renata Tebaldi, Mario del Monaco, George London, Accademia di Santa Cecilia, 
Rome con. Molinari-Pradelli. Decca SXL 2180/r. 


Whoever concocted the first of these discs either had a perverse sense of humour, or, 
more likely, thought all these pieces were romantic overtures. As it is, it makes little 
difference in practice; they are all polished off with gusto and in exactly the same manner. 
Paradoxically, this fast and slick treatment emphasizes their differences as nothing else, 
except perhaps superlative performance, could possibly do; we see the Mephisto Waltz as 
a remarkable pre-impressionist impression, Fingal’s Cave as an exquisite piece of near- 
romantic classical tone-painting, the Tragic Overture as a really impressive piece of 
serious musical prose, and ‘‘1812’’—I played it several times, and each time could not 
remember having heard anything at all; which sums up both music and performance 
pretty well. The recording is also proficient in a slick sort of way, but rather lacking in 
bass, and the stereo effect is all present and correct. 

There seems to be some reason why the Mahler and the Puccini should be reviewed 
together; what it is may emerge in the course of this review. Mahler, of course, is having 
a centenary, which seems to call for a little throat-clearing, the striking of an attitude, 
and the delivery of an address (how he would have hated it all; and how dubious would 
have been his attitude to some of his twentieth-century admirers). But he will not get 
a pompous oration out of me, although I will review his masterpiece. Masterpiece? 
Emphatically; one of the last that spoke for all mankind with nobility, courage, and, in 
hell's despite, the assertion of the eternal verities as they had been known for millenia, 
and were now passing. The difference between Mahler and Beckett, between tragedy 
and modern drama, is that the former need the assumption of values for their very 
existence, while the latter have already adopted the position that values do not exist. 
(No one seems to have noticed that the “‘pessimistic’’ Abschied passes from darkness into 
light.) 

Three things are paramount for a review of this work; an account of the alto, the tenor, 
and the conductor. The tenor is very good; the alto very inadequate. Melchert is a 
very fine and intelligent singer, and his intelligence and the strength of his voice bring 
him almost to an equal with Patzak in the Decca recording. (With Patzak it is heart- 
breaking beauty of tone and that intuition we call genius.) The alto has to contend with 
Ferrier, and after all the ballyhoo has died down (she was doubly unfortunate in dying 
young) her Das Lied remains an imperishable monument; one of the few really great 
pieces of singing of our time. The present alto just cannot manage it, and the Abschied 
makes one feel that her second should have thrown in the towel before the second round. 
It is impossible to dismiss from one’s mind that Rosbaud is a great Schénberg conductor; 
Walter reaches Mahler at the end of a great highway that was western music, and sees 
him bidding farewell in the setting sun; Rosbaud looks back at Mahler from Schénberg. 
There are passages in Rosbaud's account that sound like Schénberg’s ‘‘First Chamber 
Symphony”, and in the Walter they sound quite different. Where I feel Rosbaud to be 
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clearly wrong is in the fast speed he adopts for the Abschied; one might also remark that 
this movement is split, quite unnecessarily, on to two sides. Each is very short, and the 
result is disastrous. Every aspect of this quite tolerable recording, the detail of which is 
very clear and the stereo excellent, but serves to throw into relief Walter’s definitive 
account. This Decca recording is old, shows its age, and had one or two uncomfortable 
moments when it was issued, but if you prefer the modern, stereo version you will be 
exchanging the substance for the shadow. However delicate Rosbaud’s reading of Der 
Einsame in Herbst may be, and however robust and efficient that of Das Trinklied von 
Jammer der Erde, his instinct is to play swiftly and sternly through the passages of aching 
nostalgia and the great scene-painting of the orchestral interludes in Der Abschied. 
Walter makes the work sound bigger, and greater, and much more human; I have met 
nothing of late that illustrates better my thesis that before long we shall not be able to 
interpret music that is romantic, because we shall have forgotten how; or music of the 
spirit, when we no longer believe in the spirit. 

Tosca is given a very efficient, clear cut, somewhat verismo account, with the accent 
on drama; it has two exceedingly efficient “‘leads”’ in Tebaldi and del Monaco, and a par- 
ticularly good Scarpia in George London. No one sings very much, and the orchestra 
punches along magnificently; the torture scene rings with screams, and Tosca leaps from 
the battlements in style. Perhaps Tebaldi is a little ‘‘white’’ for Tosca—a nice husky 
sound is required in places—and her “‘ Vissi d’arte’’ lacks a little of the proper sentiment; 
del Monaco, of course, needs little more than to keep in touch with his doubling violins, 
yell nicely when the pinchers are applied, and come in and out on cue. London has been 
accused of not being sadistic enough; this would be a pity, but I think he will pass; the 
trouble is, he is a good singer, and a good singing voice will, no matter how its possessor 
tries, sound noble on occasion. The recording is very good, without coming within range 
of Decca’s magnificent Aida; the stereo duly puts everything in its place. But as I write 
this I am playing the Decca Das Lied: 

“Er stieg vom Pferd und reichte ihm den Trunk 
Des Abschieds dar. 

Er fragte ihn, wohin er fiihre 

Und auch warum es miisste sein”’. 

Mahler’s sentiment and Puccini’s are poles apart, and equally lethal to each other; 
Mahler described Tosca as ‘‘A masterpiece of muck’’, and I am constrained to agree. It 
seems all of a piece, somehow, that the more progressive and advanced composers and 
critics should be taking to Puccini and Gershwin for their light music. The atmosphere 
of Porgy and Bess, An American in Paris, Rhapsody in Blue, is nearer to the spirit of the 
times than that of Johann Strauss and Chabrier. Why the sentiment of Tales from the 
Vienna Woods (a masterpiece if ever there was one) should be out of fashion and that of 
Summertime acceptable—no, I am not going to say I don’t know, because I do. I also 
understand why Madame Butterfly (which sounds to me not so much like false sentiment 
as false sentimentality) is preferred to Joyeuse Marche. And this in spite of the fact that 
I should have thought that in sheer technique Johann Strauss and Chabrier were pretty 
obvicusly superior to Puccini and Gershwin. It is impossible to put it into words but any 
psychologist knows the symptoms. Pray it may soon pass. 

“Was geht michdenn der Friihling an! ? 
Lasst mich betrunken sein!"’ 


P.J.P. 





Correspondence 


University of North Carolina. 
To the Editor of Tae Music Review. 
THE SONATA IN THE BAROQUE ERA 


Str,—Authors who protest against reviews rarely come off more than second best. Their 
published letters lack the magic conviction that the printed word ordinarily carries, their 
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perspective is assumed without question to be myopic, and their chances of following up with a 
rebuttal are less than the reviewer's. Even so, I shall be grateful for this opportunity to protest 
about Mr. Westrup’s review of The Sonata in the Baroque Era in your August/November, 1959, 
issue. In my, the author's, myopic view he has momentarily forsaken the balance and accuracy 
that most of us have long valued in his writings. 

In a general way I would protest that Mr. Westrup’s only treatment of main issues was to 
take the very qualifications and limitations of the subject that were developed in my introductory 
chapter and introduce them quite in the same manner as though they were exceptions first taken 
by the reviewer himself. Naturally, no definition of sonata, or of any other form in the arts, 
can be watertight, least of all against such nearly unique examples as Monteverdi's “Sonata 
sopra Sancta Maria’. (Mr. Westrup may recall that he treated this problem of definitions much 
as I did when, in 1954, he briefly touched on it in An Introduction to Musical History, pp. 154-157.) 
And naturally, the question of whether to group composers by nationality or place of chief residence 
(where these differ) is bound to raise problems whichever way it is decided. (Again, Mr. Westrup 
seems to have been on the same side as I, and in the same book, p. 140.) 

Furthermore, the reviewer finds the author ‘‘so anxious to avoid any suggestion of an evolu- 
tionary approach that the greatest part of his book becomes little more than a dictionary of com- 
posers, arranged in chronological order within chosen areas of Europe”. I must answer that a 
further look into the book would reveal many concessions to this approach within the limits of 
historical soundness, and many resultant ties between composers (as explained on p. 10 and illus- 
trated, for example, on pp. 95-96, III, 113, 163-164, I7I-173, 218-219, 221-222, 301-303, 351- 
354, 367-369, etc.). (Once more, Mr. Westrup’s views in his book, beginning on p. 52, are quite 
those I had in mind.) And why is Mr. Westrup so opposed to an encyclopedic coverage of facts 
(unlike his stand in his same book, pp. 45-46, but recalling objections he raised in reviewing 
Reese’s Music in the Renaissance in Notes, X1*, pp. 547-548)? Is not the first need from any 
pioneer history an organized presentation of the facts? Can valid generalizations, judgments, 
and aesthetic excursions follow without such a foundation? And by the way, since when does 
an objective approach preclude serious aesthetic criticism ? 

Finally and more specifically I would challenge most of Mr. Westrup’s conclusions (offered 
ostensibly and cavalierly as corrections) regarding the curiously few, disparate, and moot par- 
ticulars he chose to question. Being on the scene he may well be in a better position to check 
my supposition regarding the Galliard bassoon sonatas, although I wish he had troubled to cite 
the evidence, since recent letters to me have indicated much interest in this music. And Mr. 
Westrup is helpful in noting findings on Bach’s Sonata BWV 1021 that have appeared since my 
book was written (Newe Bach Ausgabe, Kritischer Bericht, V1‘, p. 119) and that probably, though 
not positively, repute the earlier findings of Blume and Danckert. But why does he find it odd 
that I question BWV 1019—"‘at least in this setting’’, please note—when the same is done in 
this same new source (pp. 137 and 200-201), and the work had already been noted as unusual by 
Spitta (Bach, English transl., II, pp. 115-117) and questioned by Schmieder (BWV, p. 565), and 
others ? 

As for the violone, only one of those five minutes Mr. Westrup would allow is needed to dispel 
his absurd implication that Sachs (or I, for that matter) did not write in the fullest cognizance 
of Praetorius. And only one more minute would be needed in Praetorius himself (Organographia, 
Plates V and VI) to realize that Sach’s measurements (/nsiruments, p. 363) may very well be 
more accurate than older estimates. But Praetorius, remarkably up-to-date as he was, was 
hardly prescient. Neither he in 1619 nor even Mersenne in 1636 should be expected to foretell 
the meaning of violone a half century later, during the heyday of the basso continuo practice in 
sonata writing to which I was referring. More to the point would be the part of my statement 
that Mr. Westrup overlooked, which was the frequent equivalence of violone and cello (as noted 
in Straeten, Violoncello, pp. 356-357; Pincherle, Vivaldi, I, p. 125; and several titles in my book 
in which the two instruments are simply equated). 

Last among the particulars to be contested (disregarding his final, gratuitous and utterly 
pointless bit of malice) is Mr. Westrup’s dismay over my suggestion that Kuhnau’s Bibdjical 
Sonatas “‘bring the contemporary oratorio to the keyboard’’. But this is exactly what Kuhnau 
did do and did mean to do. The idea did not originate with me, of cou.se. If Mr. Westrup does 
not want to accept my opinion, or the evidence mentioned by Schenk (to whom I credited my 
opinion), or Schering’s statement in the chief history of the oratorio (p. 350), then he need only 
go back to Kuhnau himself. Kuhnau's title announces some “‘Biblischer Historien . . . Auf dem 
Claviere zu spielen”. What other musical meaning did Historie have for the German composer 
of the time than oratorio (see the valuable and extended discussion by Walter Blankenburg in 
MGG VI, especially columns 469-470)? Kuhnau established this relationship himself in his 
preface when he called special attention, among programmatic models, to ‘‘so wohl eine Geistliche 
als prophan Historie’ (third paragraph) and to the greater problem of expressing ideas in instru- 
mental as against vocal music (next paragraph). 

Yours for more temperate and considered reviews. 


Wriuiam S. NEWMAN. 
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Orpington, Kent. 
26th January, 1960. 
To the Editor of THe Music Review. 
VERDI 


Sr1r,—Abbiati'’s Giuseppe Verdi has at last been published, by Ricordi. It has 3,200 pages, in 
four volumes, weighs fourteen pounds and costs 40,000 lire—about {24. It will take months to 
digest the masses of new material in this great work, but a preliminary account of those things in 
it which affect matters under discussion between Mr. Klein and myself will be of interest. 

Abbiati, deceived as I was when I wrote the Grove article, reprints the forged letters to Monte- 
bruno and Magnasco. He reprints also the letters to Perosio, hostile to Catalani, remarking 
however that their authenticity has been questioned. 

In my earlier letter I remarked that what we want is more documentary evidence about Verdi's 
relations with the younger Italian composers. Some is to be found in Abbiati’s fourth volume. 
On p. 428 is a passage from a letter to Giulio Ricordi, written shortly after the first performance of 
La Wally: ‘I am glad about Catalani’s success. He, at least, although he has, perhaps, exagger- 
ated ideas on the importance to be given to the orchestra, knows how to write as one should”’. 
I have pointed out (THe Music Review, February, 1959, p. 33) that Verdi attended the 17th 
performance of the opera and, according to a contemporary newspaper, afterwards ‘‘declared that 
he was truly enthusiastic”’. 

Then Puccini: in June, 1884, Emanuele Muzio congratulated Ricordi “since Verdi wrote to 
me some weeks ago that you had finally found what you had been looking for for thirty years, a 
real composer, a certain Puccini, who seems really to have uncommon gifts’’ (Abbiati, p. 248). 
This was just after the first performance of Le Villi. At about the same time Verdi wrote the 
well-known letter to Arrivabene. But he seems soon afterwards to have changed his opinion. 
Of great interest is a letter from Ponchielli to his fiancée, Teresa Brambilla, with a report of a 
conversation with Verdi in April, 1885 (Abbiati, p. 261). ‘“We spoke then of the opera of Puccini, 
whose kind of music he doesn’t like, because he follows in the footsteps of Massenet, Wagner, 
etc.” Verdi had certainly not heard Le Villi, but he may have seen a score, or he may have formed 
his opinion from the notices in the musical periodicals and newspapers, and from accounts given 
him in private letters, such as that from Teresa Stolz which I copied at Sant’Agata and gave to 
Dr. Carner for publication in his book on Puccini. It is well to remember that it was Puccini who 
was sent to Bayreuth in 1889 to decide on the cuts necessary when Die Meistersinger was produced 
at Milan. And eleven days after Verdi wrote to Faccio: “Our young Italian composers are not 
good patriots’ Puccini was entering a note in his score of Parsifal: ‘Bayreuth . . . 25th July, 
1889, splendid performance, great impression’’ (Abbiati, p. 379). We still have no proof that 
Verdi ever attended a performance of any of Puccini's operas. He may have been won over by 
Manon Lescaut. On 29th March, 1893, he wrote to Giulio Ricordi (Abbiati, p. 503): “I have seen 
Falstaff and Manon announced at Brescia. It’s a mistake! One will kill the other! Give 
Manon alone. I have no need of carving out a career and am glad if others can profit by it’’. 
Splendid! But once he had an idea in his head it was hard indeed to persuade him to get rid of it. 
Towards the very end of his life, on 13th August, 1898, he was still lamenting (Abbiati, pp. 632- 
633): “Formerly there existed music called /talian music, admired by the whole world. Other 
music called German music was also admired. They stood alone; both were great, characteristic, 
powerful, sincere! Whata marvel! Now what has ours become? It would take too long to tell 
you, and I end by saying that the Germans are now, in music, more Italian than the Italians!” 
Abbiati imagines Ricordi’s unspoken and unwritten objections: Puccini (La Bohéme had been in 
existence for two and a half years), Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Giordano, Franchetti, Cilea . . . were 
they less Italian than the Germans? Catalani (‘‘He, at least, . . . knows how to write as one 
should’’) had been dead for five years. 

Yours faithfully, 
FRANK WALKER. 


2, Crescent Road, Wimbledon, S.W.20. 
28th March, 1960. 


To the Editor of Toe Music Review. 


S1r,—I welcome Mr. Walker's interesting and detailed reply to my article on Verdian forgeries. 
I entirely agree with his point of view that, as far as research is concerned, we are still seriously 
hampered by the deplorable lack of essential documents. May I add that I trust he will continue 
his own far-reaching enquiries into this vital and fascinating subject with. the same tireless zeal ? 

With regard to Mascheroni’s appointment as chief conductor at La Scala in 1891, I cannot, 
however, accept Mr. Walker’s statement that Verdi did not exercise considerable pressure. His 
own words: “I repeat again that, Luigi Mancinelli being unavailable, the best of the others, 
especially for La Scala, is Mascheroni”’ suggest that he very probably dic. Moreover, he added 
that Mascheroni was the man he would choose “for many reasons”. Besides, was not his letter 
strongly recommending this conductor read to the committee and did it not achieve its purpose? 
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Mr. Walker questions my assertion that Boito was “‘terrified’’ lest he should be out-voted. 
But Boito’s own words surely suggest that he was: “I will do my best to see that Mascheroni is 
chosen, but I cannot guarantee it’. And then the almost panicky: ‘‘one against four; if the other 
four are not in agreement with me I cannot guarantee the result of the election’’. Elsewhere he 
speaks of ‘“‘the supreme importance of this problem” and implores Verdi to allow him to read his 
recommendation of Mascheroni “at an opportune moment’”’ in order to influence the committee 
decisively. ‘But if you do not allow me to read it’’, he concludes, ‘I will be deprived of a most 
powerful weapon that might enable me to win’’. Boito was certainly beside himself with anxiety: 
various facts prove it. First, his urgent appeal to Verdi to meet one of the members of the com- 
mittee: Antonio Bazzini privately at a Milan hotel. Secondly, his decision to read Verdi's 
recommendation to the committee. Thirdly, the extraordinarily strong—and for him rather 
uncharacteristic—expressions and even repetitions to which he resorts. I feel certain that in the 
end he did not hesitate to approach Catalani personally and to exert powerful pressure. No 
doubt Catalani voted for Verdi's nominee; and it seems to me obvious that it was this great—and 
probably unexpected—-service that induced Verdi to welcome him with “incomparable cordiality”’ 
Otherwise, why should the aged composer have gone out of his way to receive him at all? He was 
notoriously averse to social contacts of this nature. 

On one other point I feel I must join issue with Mr. Walker. The fact that Verdi in his old 
age was “‘seen on his knees in prayer in the parish church of Cortemaggiore’’ can scarcely be 
adduced as serious evidence that he was ‘‘a good Catholic’, at any rate in the accepted sense of 
the word. Many non-believers are irresistibly attracted by the spiritual and emctional atmo- 
sphere of a church without necessarily believing in the tenets of the Catholic faith or any other 
religion. Alessandro Luzio’s casual reference to Boito’s important letter is—as Mr. Walker 
justifiably states—misleading to the point of dishonesty ; whilst Bellaigue’s remarks, after quoting 
from the same letter, are sentimental to a degree. Bellaigue appears to imagine, just because 
Verdi on his deathbed smiled faintly at a visiting ecclesiastic, that at the last moment he may have 
been converted, he who called Iago a priest! With all due respect for Mr. Walker’s conscientious 
and comprehensive research, I am obliged to repeat that I still regard Boito’s 1910 letter to 
Bellaigue as absolutely unanswerable as well as remarkably unambiguous. Mr. Walker's sugges- 
tion that Boito may have interpreted the evidence in accordance with his own lack of belief 
strikes me as scarcely convincing. Boito was surely far too honest and objective a person for 
any such crude self-deception. That several Verdi scholars should have read his straightforward 
letter without drawing the obvious conclusion regarding Verdi's religion seems to me absolutely 
incredible. One is at times almost tempted to believe in a conspiracy to distort the truth. For 
Boito differentiates quite clearly between Verdi's religious works and his personal beliefs. 

Mr. Walker disceri ingly emphasizes those “‘strange contrasts of character existing side by 
side’’ that make Verdi so enigmatic a figure. He also, to a certain extent, discards his previous 
point of view (which seemed to me untenable) that ‘‘the Verdi-Catalani problem does not exist’’. 
I accordingly appreciate his present statement that “‘we need much more information than is at 
present available before we can reach any conclusion about Verdi's real attitude to Catalani’’. 
I, however, still believe that my expression ‘“‘violent outburst” was more indicative of Catalani’'s 
despairing reaction on hearing the news of Verdi's recommendation of Franchetti than Mr. 
Walker's far milder “bitter remark’’. Phrases such as: “I am losing the very courage to work, 
to continue the struggle ; if the statement regarding Verdi is true, | would be incapable of remaining 
silent’’—surely speak for themselves? 

May | conclude by stating that I welcome Mr. Walker’s handsome and discerning tribute to 
Catalani, for the composer of La Wally is still too frequently belittled by critics who might at 
least have taken the trouble to become acquainted with his exquisite works. 

Yours faithfully, 


Joun W. Kern. 


Edinburgh. 
1st April, 1960. 
To the Editor of Tae Music Review. 
ERNEST NEWMAN 


Str,—As I knew Ernest Newman for many years, it was with much interest that I read the 
article upon him which appeared in your February issue. I write now to say how strongly I 
support the view expressed in it about the impossibility of purchasing a copy of the four-volume 
Wagner biography, except perhaps at a sale. This is, indeed, a strange state of affairs. Here 
we have a masterly work by one of the outstanding scholars in the fields of criticism and musi- 
cology which cannot be acquired by the student. Those youthful music-lovers whose experience 
began only after the last war have had little chance to know the full story of Wagner's atnazing 
career, with its profound influence on men and movernents. They could learn a vast amount by 
studying Newman's pages. What a pity that these are not readily available. 

Yours faithfully, 


D. C. PARKER. 








PETER PEARS 


Anyone who has heard Peter Pears and Benjamin 

Britten perform Die Schéne Miillerin will be thrilled 

by the chance of at last having a record of such a 

performance. This LP is released this month, and 

another new record by Peter Pears was issued in 

April—a new volume of Lute Songs... exquisitely 
sung and accompanied, of course. 


Schubert 

Die Schéne Millerin, Op. 25 
with Benjamin Britten 

@ SXL 200 @ LXT 5574 


Recital of Lute Songs 
Songs by Dowland, Rosseter, 
Morley ,Ford, Pilkington 

and Campian 

with Julian Bream 

@ SXL 2191 @ LXT 507 
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Britten 

Peter Grimes 

complete recording 
conducted by Benjamin Britten 
@ SXL 2150-2 @ LXT 5621-3 





Britten 

Nocturne, Op. 60 

2nd side: 

Four sea interludes and 
Passacaglia from the complete 
recording of ‘Peter Grimes’ 


conducted by Benjamin Britten 
@ SXL 2189 @ LXT 5564 
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